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THE   PHYSICALLY  DEFECTIVE  POPULATION  IN  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS IN  RELATION  TO   INDUSTRY. 


The  industrial  changes  that  are  constantly  taking  place  result,  upon 
the  whole,  in  a  betterment  of  social  conditions.  This  may  be  admitted, 
and  indeed  is  frequently  dwelt  upon.  There  is,  however,  a  reverse  side 
to  the  picture.  Every  new  adjustment  of  relations  causes  temporary 
sufferino-.  Every  new^  method  of  conducting  business  operations,  the 
mechanical  and  scientific  improvements  that  follow  each  other  so  swiftly, 
every  combination  of  establishments,  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the 
present  decade,  —  these  throw  thousands  out  of  employment,  and  until 
the  readjustment  is  efl'ected  hardship  ensues.  The  readjus^tmcnt  comes 
with  time.  Increased  employment  is  eventually  open,  and  larger  numbers 
are  employed,  but  there  are  many  who  tall  by  the  way. 

The  stress  of  modern  industrial  life  is  too  severe  for  persons  of  weak 
physique.  They  break  down  under  it,  and  fall  into  the  group  of  indus- 
trial defectives  who,  in  increasing  numbers,  are  shown  in  every  enumera- 
tion of  the  population.  Accidents  due  to  the  contingencies  of  employment 
also  add  to  the  number.  Some  of  the  important  problems  of  modern 
social  life  are  affected  l)y  these  facts.  They  must  be  considered  in  every 
discussion  of  questions  of  charity,  insanity,  intemperance,  or  crime. 

It  is  now  everywhere  recognized  that  some  provision  ought  to  be 
made  to  guard  the  W'Orkman   against  illness  or  accident,  resulting  as  a 
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The  industrial  changes  that  are  constantly  taking  place  result,  upon 
the  whole,  in  a  betterment  of  social  conditions.  This  may  be  admitted, 
and  indeed  is  frequently  dwelt  upon.  There  is,  however,  a  reverse  side 
to  the  picture.  Every  new  adjustment  of  relations  causes  temporary 
suffering.  Every  new  method  of  conducting  business  operations,  the 
mechanical  and  scientific  improvements  that  follow  each  other  so  swiftly, 
every  combination  of  establishments,  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the 
present  decade,  —  these  throw  thousands  out  of  employment,  and  until 
the  readjustment  is  effected  hardship  ensues.  The  readjustment  comes 
with  time.  Increased  employment  is  eventually  open,  and  larger  numbers 
are  employed,  but  there  are  many  who  f\ill  l)y  the  way. 

The  stress  of  modern  industrial  life  is  too  severe  for  persons  of  weak 
physique.  They  break  down  under  it,  and  fall  into  the  group  of  indus- 
trial defectives  wdio,  in  increasing  numbers,  are  shown  in  every  enumera- 
tion of  the  population.  Accidents  due  to  the  contingencies  of  emj)loyment 
also  add  to  the  number.  Some  of  the  important  problems  of  modern 
social  life  are  affected  by  these  facts.  They  must  be  considered  in  every 
discussion  of  questions  of  charity,  insanity,  intemperance,  or  crime. 

It  is  now  everywhere  recognized  that  some  provision  ought  to  be 
made  to  guard  the  workman  against  illness  or  accident,  resulting  as  a 
contingency  of  his  emi)loyment,  by  means  of  insurance,  either  through 
private  agency  or  resting  upon  public  support,  so  that  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  unforeseen  disaster  may  not  be  left  entirely  without  resources, 
or  dependent  upon  public  or  private  charity. 

Nearly  every  European  country  which  has  been  affected  by  the 
industrial  revolution  of  the  past  century  has  taken  up  this  subject  and 
worked  out  a  solution  of  the  problem,  more  or  less  complete.  There  are 
many  private  relief  societies  in  this  country,  wdiich  aim,  in  a  limited  way, 
to  protect  their  members  against  the  immediate  efiects  of  accident  or 
sickness.  Insurance  against  accident  or  death,  adapted  to  the  needs  and 
resources   of  persons   industrially   employed,    has   become   a  recognized 
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branch  of  the  business  of  private  insurance  companies.  Experiments, 
necessarily  tentative  on  account  of  hick  of  actuarial  data,  have  even  been 
made  abroad  in  the  field  of  insurance  against  loss  of  employment. 

So  fiir  as  a  determination  of  the  number  of  persons  of  defective 
physical  condition,  existing  in  the  population  of  a  Commonwealth  largely 
devoted  to  manufactures,  has  any  bearing  upon  the  subject,  Massachusetts 
offers  an  interesting  and  profitable  field  of  study. 

The  latest  census  enumeration  which  gives  detailed  information  as  to 
the  defective  classes  showed  the  number  of  physically  defective  })ersons  to 
be  51,603,*  or  two  in  every  100  (2.06  per  cent)  of  the  population.  Of 
these  defective  persons,  2,493  were  afliicted  only  with  some  acute  dis- 
ease, and  13,428  were  subjects  of  some  chronic  disease.  There  were 
others  whose  defect  was  acute  and  chronic  disease  combined.  In  each  of 
these  cases  the  cause  of  the  disease  cannot  be  determined.  In  so  far  as 
any  condition  of  employment  led  to  the  trouble  it  must,  of  course,  remain 
unknown.  Of  the  remaining  defectives,  757  persons  were  deaf  and  dumb 
but  not  otherwise  defective,  the  defect  in  many  cases  existing  from  birth. 
Industrial  causes,  if  any  were  operative  in  such  instances,  must  have  pre- 
ceded birth  and  the  effect  transmitted  through  the  parents.  At  all  events, 
in  these  cases,  as  in  those  covered  by  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  no 
information  is  obtainable  as  to  the  efl'ect,  if  any,  of  industrial  conditions. 
Eliminating  the  persons  having  no  other  defect  than  acute  or  chronic  dis- 
ease, and  also  those  who  were  only  deaf  and  dumb,  from  the  total  number 
of  defective  persons  reduces  the  aggregate  to  33,536,  or  to  one  in  every 
100  (1.34  per  cent)  of  the  total  population.  These  33,536  remaining  per- 
sons were  defective  by  being  lame,  maimed,  blind,  deaf  (without  being 
dumb),  dumb  (without  being  deaf),  epileptic,  idiotic,  insane,  or  subject 
to  other  miscellaneous  defective  conditions. 

These  various  physical  defects  are  .to  a  certain  extent  interwoven 
with  one  another,  the  same  person  sometimes  having  more  than  one  kind 
of  disability.  In  a  series  of  tables  treating  each  class  separately  it  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  duplications  must  occur  as  regards  persons.  If  a 
person  has  two  defective  conditions,  for  example,  is  lame  and  is  also  blind, 
it  is  evident  that  he  will  appear  both  under  "  lame  "  and  under  "blind  "  in 
the  tables,  and  must  therefore  be  counted  twice.  It  is  evident,  also,  that 
for  the  reason  stated  no  aggregate  can  be  made  of  the  blind,  lame,  maimed, 
and  other  instances  of  defective  conditions  which  will  not  exceed  the 
number  of  actually  defective  persons  hy  an  amount  equal  to  the  number 
of  times  the  same  person  appears  under  different  defective  heads.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  instances  of  different  defects  (excluding  all 
cases  where  the  defect  in  any  individual  consisted  of  acute  or  chronic  dis- 

*  In  this  article,  we  use  the  figures  for  the  hitest  State  census,  the  returns  from  the  national 
census  of  1900  not  being  available,  and  indeed  the  individuaj  schedules  from  the  State  census  in  the 
possession  of  the  Bureau  are  the  only  ones  which  are  sufficiently  complete  to  enable  the  facts  presented 
to  be  definitely  determined.  These  facts  in  their  industrial  relations  have  never  been  published  in 
detail,  nor  analyzed. 
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ease,  or  the  person  was  only  deaf  and  dumb)  aggregated  35,111,  exceeding 
the  number  of  individuals  by  1,575.  In  the  tables  which  follow  in  this 
article,  each  class  of  defects  is  considered  separately,  and,  for  the  reason 
just  stated,  the  total  of  the  different  classes  will  exceed  the  actual  num- 
ber of  different  persons  by  1,575.  For  convenience  of  analysis,  however, 
this  difference  is  disregarded  and  totals  in  the  tables,  which,  so  far  as  the 
grand  aggregates  are  concerned,  are  really  totals  of  instances,  are  treated 
as  totals  of  persons.  The  number  of  persons  who  were  lame  was  7,806  ; 
and  the  number  maimed  by  loss  of  some  organ  was  3,240.  The  persons 
lame  or  maimed  included  586  lame  soldiers  and  433  maimed  soldiers, 
injured  in  war.  The  persons,  including  soldiers,  whose  defect  of  lame- 
ness or  maiming  was  not  due  to  their  employment  aggregated  6,422  lame 
and  1,731  maimed.  Excluding  these  from  present  consideration  there 
remain  1,384  lame  and  1,509  maimed,  Avhose  defect  was  incurred  in  dis- 
charge of  their  duty  in  the  particular  industrial  employments  shown,  by 
classes,  in  the  following  table  : 


Classes  of  Occdpations. 


Government, 
Profeseional, 
DomeBtic  Bervice, 
Pergonal  service, 
Trade, 

Transportation, 
Agriculture, 
Fisheries,  the    . 
Manufactures,   . 
Mining, 
Laborers,    . 
Appreulleec, 

Totals, 


23 
10 
9 
11 
58 

230 

143 
13 

359 
15 

215 
4 


1,090 


Females       Both  Sexes 


4 

235 

24 

4 


23 
14 

244 
35 
62 

230 

143 
13 

386 
15 

215 
4 


1,384 


14 

1 

3 

11 

24 

257 

51 

2 

900 

50 

127 

11 


1,451 


Females       Both  Sexes 


38 


14 
2 

14 
19 

24 
257 

51 

2 

938 

50 
127 

11 


1,509 


Referring  to  the  preceding  table,  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  might  be 
supposed,  the  larger  number  of  injuries  in  both  classes  were  incurred  in 
manufactures.  Here  we  find  386  of  the  lame  and  938  of  the  maimed. 
In  domestic  service,  there  are  244  of  the  lame,  this  employment  ranking 
next  to  manufactures  as  to  aggregates  in  this  class,  and  of  these,  235 
are  women.  Under  the  head  of  "  personal  service  "  there  are  found  24 
women  among  the  lame,  and  under  the  head  of  "manufactures"  27 
women  among  the  lame  and  38  among  the  maimed.  The  remaining  females 
included  in  the  table  are  few  in  number.  The  occupation  "  laborers," 
meaning  b}^  that  term  the  wholly  unskilled,  includes  215  males  who  were 
made  lame  in  their  employment,  and  127  who  were  maimed.  Under  the 
head  of  transportation,  there  are  230  males  among  the  lame  and  257 
among  the  maimed.  This  occupation  includes  railroad  employes.  In 
agriculture,   there   are    143   males   amono-  the  lame   and   51   among  the 
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maimed.  In  mining,  wliich  in  Massachusetts  is  almost  entirely  restricted 
to  quarrying,  there  are  15  males  among  the  lame  and  50  among  the 
maimed,  the  defect  in  most  cases  due  to  accidents  in  blasting. 

The  numbers  found  under  the  other  occupation  heads  are  compara- 
tively small  in  each  case  and  need  not  be  particularly  mentioned.  The 
following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  persons  return'ed  as  occupied 
in  the  different  branches  shown  in  the  table,  at  the  date  of  the  return  as 
to  the  defectives,  in  comparison  with  the  total  number  of  lame  and  maimed 
persons,  whose  defect  was  incurred  in  the  various  occupations,  respec- 
tively. 


Classes  of  Occupations. 


Government, 
Profeesional, 
Domestic  service, 
Personal  service,  . 
Trade,    . 

Transportation,    . 
Agriculture,  • 
Fisheries,  the 
Manufactures, 
Mining,  , 
Laborers, 
Apprentices, 

Totals,  . 


Total  Num- 
ber 
Employed 


20,086 

43,768 

652,115 

45,486 

154,017 

70,048 

37,556 

8,831 

492,497 

2,367 

98,965 

5,887 


1,631,623 


Number  of  Specified 

Defectives  whose 

Defect  was  incurred  in 

Occupations  Named 


23 
14 

244 
35 
62 

230 

143 
13 

386 
15 

215 
4 


1,384 


14 
2 

14 

19 

24 
257 

61 

2 

938 

50 
127 

11 


1,509 


Percentages  of  Specified 

Defectives  whose 

Defect  was  incurred  in 

Occupations  Named 


0.11 
0.03 
0.04 
0.08 
0.04 
0.33 
0.38 
0.15 
0.08 
0.63 
0.22 
0.07 


0.08 


0.04 
0.02 
0.37 
0.14 
0.02 
0.19 
2.11 
0.13 
0.19 


0.09 


Less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent. 


The  percentages  in  the  foregoing  table  are  simply  indicative  of  the 
proportionate  number  of  lame  and  maimed  persons  whose  injuries  were 
received  in  the  difierent  occupations  as  compared  with  the  number  em- 
ployed in  such  occupations  at  the  date  of  enumeration.  Of  course  they 
have  no  reference  to  the  number  of  disabilities  of  the  kind  referred  to 
which  have  occurred  within  a  given  time.  In  other  words,  the  figures 
merely  show  that  in  a  Commonwealth  containing  1,631,623  persons  pro- 
ductively employed  in  the  classified  occupations  there  existed  at  the  same 
time  a  group  of  1,384  lame  and  1,509  maimed  persons  whose  injuries 
were  incurred  in  the  same  occupations.  The  percentage  proportions  are 
in  every  case  fractional,  i.e.,  less  than  one  per  cent,  except  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  maimed  in  mining  (quarrying)  who  represent  a  number 
equivalent  to  2.11  per  cent  of  the  total  number  employed  in  that  industry. 
The  number  of  persons  lamed  in  agriculture  forms  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  total  number  employed  in  agriculture,  than  appears  in  connection  with 
any  other  occupation,  with  the  single  exception  of  mining,  which  as  be- 
fore explained  principally  consists  of  persons  employed  in  quarrying, 
subjected  to  accidental  injury  in  blasting. 
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As  bearing  especially  upon  this  phase  of  the  subject  we  present  a 
table,  compiled  from  the  returns  to  the  factory  inspection  department  of 
the  Commonwealth,  showing  the  number  of  accidents  annually  occurring 
in  industrial  establishments,  by  years,  from  1890  to  1900,  inclusive, 
including  only  such  accidents  as  resulted  in  injuries  not  fatal.* 


Summary  of  Employis  Ivjured  in  Manufactxiring  and  Mercantile  Establishments , 

By  Years. 


Number  of 

Employes  Injured  during  Specified  Years  — 

Classification  of  Injdries. 

1890 

1S91 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

Injured  by  machinery  in  factories, 

mills,  and  electric  works, 

425 

344 

346 

346 

284 

389 

291 

442 

420 

561 

554 

Injured  by  machinery  in  other  me- 

chanical establishments, 

238 

176 

80 

104 

64 

95 

85 

86 

114 

163 

244 

Injured  by  elevators, .... 

26 

45 

44 

23 

27 

31 

27 

36 

35 

37 

45 

Injured   by  shafting,    belting,   and 

pulleys, 

35 

41 

34 

25 

22 

39 

44 

32 

32 

32 

47 

Injured  by  burns  and  scalds,    . 

13 

25 

33 

18 

16 

39 

27 

25 

25 

43 

- 

Injured  by  explosions  and  electric 

shocks, 

- 

1 

- 

3 

3 

3 

9 

4 

4 

- 

1 

Injured  by  causes  not  here  enumer- 

ated         . 

70 

228 

302 

238 

208 

310 

391 

362 

402 

545 

602 

Totals, 

807 

860 

839 

757 

624 

906 

874 

987 

1,032 

1,381 

1,493 

The  total  number  of  non-fatal  accidents  shown  in  the  table  shows  a 
considerable  increase,  being  1,493  in  1900  as  compared  with  906  in  1895 
and  807  in  1890,  each  of  these  being  censu§  years.  The  number  of 
persons  returned  as  engaged  in  the  occupations  for  which  returns  as  to 
accidents  are  made  was,  for  the  census  year  1895,  664,459,  this  being 
the  mid-year  in  the  series  covered  by  the  table.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  the  census  years  1890  and  1900  are  unobtainable.  The  next 
table  shows  the  number  of  accidents,  non-fatal,  occurring  to  railroad  em- 
ployes, as  returned  to  the  Board  of  Eailroad  Commissioners,  in  the  same 
years  covered  by  the  preceding  table,  giving  also  the  number  of  fatax 
accidents,  the  average  number  of  persons  employed,  the  causes  of  acci- 
dent, etc.  In  this  table,  the  statistics  as  to  the  total  number  of  accidents 
and  persons  employed  by  the  corporations  making  return  include  the 
aggregates  for  each  corporation,  whether  the  accident  occurred  or  the  per- 
sons were  employed  in  Massachusetts  or  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
considerable  number  both  of  accidents  and  employes  were  upon  mileage 
-outside  the  State. 


•  The  number  of  fatal  accidents,  in  addition  to  the  accidents  shown  in  the  table,  is  as  follows,  by 
years:  1890,  42;  1891,  32;  1892,  34;  1893,23;  1894,24;  1895,36;  1896,23;  1897,27;  1893,29;  1899, 
41;  1900,  54. 
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Summary  of  Railroad  Accidents  to  Emjiloyes:  1890-1900. 


Number 

of 
Train- 
men 
Killed  or 
Injured 

Number 
of 
Other 
Em- 
ployes 
Killed  or 
Injured 

Total 
Number 
of  Em- 
ployes 
Killed  or 
Injured 

Causes  of  Accidents 

Aggre- 
gate 
Average 
Num- 
ber of 
Persons 

Em- 
ployed 

Total 
Number 
of  Em- 
ployes 
Killed 

Year  Ending  — 

In 
Coup- 
ling and 

Un- 
coupling 
Cars 

By 

Over- 
head 
Bridges 

Train 
Acci- 
dents* 

By 

Falling 
from 

Trains 

and 
Engines 

From 
Other 
Causes 

Total 
Number 
of  Em- 
ployes 
Injured 

September  30, 1890, 
June  30,  1891, 
June  30,  1892, 
June  30,  1893, 
June  30,  1894, 
June  30,  1895, 
June  30,  1896, 
June  30,  1897, 
June  30,  1898, 
June  30,  1899, 
June  30, 1900, 

307 
336 
529 
832 
480 
483 
439 
415 
430 
505 
445 

83 

72 

95 

92 

120 

117 

139 

122 

154 

85 

^      85 

390 
408 
624 
924 
600 
600 
578 
537 
584 
590 
630 

158 
194 
307 
412 
257 
256 
233 
193 
237 
192 
169 

20 
19 
31 

44 
17 
22 
28 
23 
15 
28 
22 

18 
27 
27 
40 
76 
66 
68 
45 
58 
91 
55 

75 

69 

104 

185 

101 

107 

85 

72 

130 

118 

89 

119 
99 
155 
243 
149 
149 
174 
204 
144 
161 
195 

40,350 
42,289 
44,784 
48,831 
46,727 
46,533 
52,127 
80,924 
51,602 
51,881 
53,045 

68 
67 
84 
110 
53 
67 
74 
70 
49 
63 
51 

322 
341 
540 
814 

547 
63» 
504 
467 
535 
527 
479 

*  Including  engine  and  car  accidents. 

Returning  again  to  the  defective  population,  we  next  bring  together, 
in  a  single  table,  defectives  other  than  the  lame  and  maimed  (excluding 
also,  as  previously  stated,  those  afflicted  only  with  acute  or  chronic  dis- 
eases or  merely  deaf  and  dumb) .  In  this  table,  the  defective  persons  are 
presented  by  sex,  the  causes  of  the  defects  being  classified  under  four 
general  heads. 


Sex  and  Causes  of  Defective 
Condition. 

Blind 

Deaf 

Dumb 

Epileptic 

Idiotic 

Insane 

Other 
Defectives  in- 

cludmg 

Bedridden  and 

Paralytic 

Males. 

2,267 

1,939 

89 

704 

1,114 

3,251 

2,821 

Congenital  or  liereditary. 

190 

165 

37 

106 

715 

389 

269 

Intemperance,  entirely  or  partly,  . 

9 

3 

_ 

11 

3 

569 

56 

Industrial  condilioDB,  definitely  stated, 

150 

60 

- 

14 

9 

108 

346 

Otlier  causes,  chiefly  diseases. 

1,918 

1,711 

52 

573 

387 

2,185 

2,150 

Females. 

1,716 

2,668 

56 

471 

764 

4,050 

2,165 

Congenital  or  hereditary. 

157 

212 

21 

38 

470 

559 

188 

Intemperance,  entirely  or  partly,  . 

2 

1 

- 

1 

2 

191 

12 

Industrial  conditions,  definitely  stated. 

118 

42 

- 

4 

3 

112 

239 

Other  causes,  chiefly  diseases. 

1,439 

2,413 

35 

428 

279 

3,188 

1,726 

Both  Sexes. 

3,983 

4,607 

145 

1,175 

1,868 

7,301 

4,986 

Congenital  or  hereditary. 

347 

377 

58 

144 

1,185 

948 

457 

Intemperance,  entirely  or  partly,  . 

11 

4 

- 

12 

5 

760 

68 

Industrial  conditions,  definitely  stated, 

268 

102 

- 

18 

12 

220 

585 

Other  causes,  chiefly  diseases, 

3,357 

4,124 

87 

1,001 

666 

5,373 

3,876 

Considering  each  class  separately,  we  find  included  in  this  table 
3,983  blind;  4,607  deaf;  145  dumb  (not  also  deaf);  1,175  epileptic; 
1,868  idiotic;  7,301  insane;  and  4,986  victims  of  other  defects  (not 
stated)  including  the  bedridden  and  paralytic.  It  would  perhaps  be  sup- 
posed that  with  respect  to  nearly  all  these  classes  industrial  conditions 
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as  a  cause  of  the  defect  would  not  be  so  important  as  among  the  lame 
and  maimed.  This  is,  in  fact,  shown  by  the  figures.  Among  the  blind 
only  268,  of  the  deaf,  102,  of  the  epileptic,  18,  of  the  idiotic,  12,  and  of 
the  insane,  220,  definitely  state  that  industrial  conditions,  by  which  are 
meant  conditions  inseparable  from  the  employment  of  the  person,  caused 
the  defect. 

Of  those  having  other  defects,  including  the  bedridden  and  paralytic, 
585  attribute  the  disability  to  industrial  conditions.  Expressed  in  terms 
of  percentages,  in  order  that  proportions  may  be  more  clearly  seen,  the 
figures  show  that  among  the  blind,  6.73  per  cent;  of  the  deaf,  2.21  per 
cent;  of  the  epileptic,  1.53  per  cent;  of  the  idiotic,  0.64  per  cent;  of 
the  insane,  3.01  per  cent ;  and  of  those  having  other  defects,  including 
the  bedridden  and  paralytic,  11.73  per  cent  definitely  state  that  industrial 
conditions  led  to  the  defect. 

Of  the  four  general  causes  stated,  diseases  (of  various  kinds)  were 
the  direct  cause  in^  by  far  the  largest  number  of  instances.  Indirectly, 
no  doubt,  industrial  conditions  may  have  led  to  the  disease  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases,  but  this  cannot  be  determined  by  the  returns,  which 
deal  only  with  the  direct  cause. 

The  female  defectives,  whose  defect  is  traceable  to  industrial  causes, 
are  most  numerous  among  the  blind,  such  females  numbering  118,  a& 
against  150  males;  among  the  insane,  numl)ering  112,  as  compared  with 
108  males;  and  among  those  having  *' other  defects,"  i.e.,  defects  not 
specifically  mentioned,  including  239  females,  compared  with  346  males. 
Expressed  in  aggregates,  including  all  defects  (which  involves,  it  will  be 
remembered,  a  certain  amount  of  duplications  of  persons),  out  of  24,065 
instances  cited  in  the  table,  1,205,  or  5.01  per  cent,  are  definitely  attribu- 
table to  industrial  conditions.  Of  the  24,065  instances,  there  are  12,185 
among  males  and  11,880  among  females.  "We  may  point  out  in  passing 
that  of  the  four  general  causes  shown  in  the  table,  leading  to  defects 
which,  as  distinguished  from  lameness  or  maiming,  are  to  be  considered 
as  involving  distinct  physical  deterioration  greater  or  less,  diseases  of 
various  kinds  (the  nature  of  which  is  not  stated,  nor  the  cause  of  the 
disease),  directly  induced  the  largest  number  of  cases  under  each  head, 
except  idiocy,  in  which  congenital  or  hereditarj'  causes  far  outrank  the 
others.  Xext  to  diseases  industrial  conditions  caused  the  largest  number 
of  instances  in  the  class  termed  "other  defectives,"  meaning  victims  of 
defects  other  than  those  specifically  named  in  the  table,  including  the 
bedridden  and  paralytic ;  congenital  or  hereditary  causes  ranking  next  to 
disease,  and  outnumbering  industrial  causes,  among  the  blind,  the  deaf, 
the  epileptic,  and  the  insane.  Among  the  insane,  indeed,  intemperance 
ranks  as  a  prominent  cause,  the  numl)er  of  cases  thus  induced  outranking 
the  cases  caused  by  industrial  conditions  more  than  three  to  one,  this 
cause,  in  this  class  of  defectives,  ranking  third,  disease  and  congenital  or 
hereditary  causes  ranking,  respectively,  first  and  second.     Among  the 
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idiotic,  industrial  conditions  are,  as  appears  from  the  figures  previously 
cited,  of  little  account  as  a  direct  cause,  whatever  effect  the}^  may  possi- 
bly have  had  being  secondary,  operating  upon  the  parent,  the  result 
appearing  in  the  defective  person  as  a  congenital  cause  of  the  defect. 

The  industrially  defective  population,  that  is  to  say,  the  persons  who 
by  reason  of  physical  defects  are  unable  to  work,  and  thus  become  in- 
capable of  self-support,  unless  protected  by  insurance  against  the  defect 
become  a  charge  upon  the  industrially  effective.  This  charge  is  met 
either  by  contributions  from  the  family  to  which  the  defective  person 
belongs,  by  public  or  private  charity,  or  from  other  sources  of  aid.  This 
opens  up  another  side  of  the  subject  which  deserves  brief  consideration. 
Referring  again  to  the  lame  and  maimed,  including,  as  in  the  first  table, 
only  those  who  have  incurred  the  disability  through  the  discharge  of  duty 
in  some  industrial  Qccupation,  we  show  in  the  following  table  their  means 
of  support,  classified. 


Means  of  Support. 


By  self-support  entirely, 

By  pension  entirely,       .... 

By  family  and  relatives  entirely, . 

By  public  charity  entirely,    .        .        .        , 

By  private  charity  entirely,  .        .        .        , 

By  self-support  eupplemented  by  : 

Pension  only 

Family  and  relatives,        .        .        .        , 

Public  charity  only,  .        .        .        .        , 

Private  charity  only,  .        .        ,        , 

Miscellaneous  forms  of  aid. 
By  family  and  relatives  supplemented  by  : 

Pension  only, 

Public  charity  only,  .        .        .        .        . 

Private  charity  only,         ... 
By  miscellaneous  form  of  aid  only. 

Totals 


Males        Females     Both  Sexes 


76" 
3 

100 
VI 
43 

18 
25 
15 


1,090 


127 
32 
23 

1 

3 
3 
4 
3 

1 

1 
1 


862 

3 

227 

103 


1,384 


Males        Females     Both  Sexes 


1,184 

7 


1,451 


1,212 

7 
101 
57 
31 

18 

21 

8 

7 

32 

3 
1 

2 


1,509 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  so  far  as  these  two  classes  represented 
in  the  population  of  Massachusetts  are  concerned,  the  majority  are  self- 
supporting  notwithstanding  the  defect.  Disregarding  differences  of  sex, 
8G2  out  of  the  1,384  lame,  and  1,212  out  of  the  1,509  maimed  are  included 
under  this  head.  Of  the  lame,  227  others,  and  of  the  maimed,  101  others 
are  entirely  supported  by  their  families  and  relatives.  Those  dependent 
entirely  upon  public  charity  numbered  103  among  the  lame,  and  57  among 
the  maimed,  while  QQ  others  among  the  lame  and  31  others  among  the 
maimed  depend  entirely  upon  private  charity.  Public  and  private  charity 
either  entirely  or  supplementing  personal  resources  and  aid  received  from 
family  and  relatives  enters  into  the  support  of  201  among  the  lame  and 
of  106  among  the  maimed.     That  is,  to  express  the  facts  in  the  form  of 
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proportions,  about  12  persons  in  every  100  among  the  lame  and  about 
six  in  every  100  among  the  maimed  are  dependent  for  support  entirely 
upon  puljlic  or  private  charity,  while  between  two  and  three  others  in 
every  100  among  the  lame  and  about  one  other  in  every  100  among  the 
maimed  are  partly  thus  dependent. 

A  similar  table  shows  the  means  of  support  of  the  defectives  included 
in  the  groups  shown  in  the  table  presented  on  page  6. 


Skx  and  Means  of  Suppokt. 


Epileptic 


Other 
Defectives  in- 
cluding 
Bedridden  and 
Paralytic 


Malks. 
By  Bslf-Bupport  entirely, 
By  pension  entirely,         .... 
By  family  and  relatives  entirelj',    . 
By  public  charity  entirely, 
By  private  charitj-  entirely,     .        . 
By  self-support  Bupplemented  by  : 

Pension  only 

Family  and  relatives 

Public  charity  only 

Private  charity  only,  .... 

Miscellaneous  forms  of  aid, 
By  family  and  relatives  supplemented  by 

Pension  only, 

Public  charity  only,    .... 

Private  charity  only,  .... 
By  miscellaneous  forms  of  aid  only,      , 

Females. 
By  self-support  entirely, 
By  pension  entirely,        . 
By  family  and  relatives  entiiely, 
By  public  charity  entirely, 
By  private  charity  entirely,    . 
By  self-support  supplemented  by  : 

Pension  only,       .... 

Family  and  relatives, 

Public  charily  only,    . 

Private  charity  only,  . 

Miscellaneous  forms  of  aid. 
By  family  and  relatives  supplemented  by 

Pension  only 

Public  charity  only,    . 

Private  charity  only,  . 
By  miscellanecns  forms  of  aid  only, 

Both  Sexes. 
By  self-support  entirely. 
By  pension  entirely. 
By  family  and  relatives  entirely. 
By  public  charity  entirely. 
By  private  charity  entirely,    . 
By  self-support  supplemented  by 

Pension  only. 

Family  and  relatives, . 

Public  charity  only,    . 

Private  charity  only,  . 

Miscellaneous  forms  of  aid. 


2,267 

1,240 

57 

440 

275 


4 
23 

1,716 

504 

11 

822 

226 

85 

5 
17 
13 
13 

1 

5 
4 
1 


3,983 

1,744 

68 

1,262 

301 

153 

53 
66 
29 
31 


1,939 
1,485 
29 
150 
90 
20 

78 
26 
15 
21 


2,668 

1,114 

16 

1,341 

71 

40 


29 

6 

24 

7 

2 
6 
3 
3 

4,607 

2,599 

45 

1,491 

161 

60 

84 
55 
21 
45 
15 


145 
21 


100 
9 
11 


704 
136 
3 
255 
186 


471 
45 

221 
157 
20 

1 

6 


1,175 
181 
3 
476 
343 
86 


1,114 

124 

386 

467 

77 

2 
27 

2 
14 

2 


2 
1 

10 

754 
54 

304 
345 
37 


178 

690 
812 
114 

2 
30 


3,251 

307 

20 

165 

2,605 
120 

4 
7 
4 
6 


1 
4 

4,050 

376 

6 

398 

3,061 
178 


7,301 

633 

25 

563 

5,666 
298 


2,821 

1,321 

96 

722 

313 

93 

95 
66 
12 
29 
6 

20 
17 

24 

2,165 

587 

10 

1,150 
209 
124 


17 
3 

22 

7 

5 
11 

3 
17 

4,986 

1,908 

106 

1,872 

522 

217 

95 
83 
15 
51 
13 
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Sex  and  JIeass  of  Support. 


Blind 

Deaf 

Dnmb 

Epileptic 

Idiotic 

Insane 

20 

6 

1 

5 

2 

10 

13 

1 

3 

5 

1 

5 

3 

- 

- 

1 

1 

32 

9 

- 

9 

10 

12 

Other 

Defectives  in- 

cluiling 

;  Bedridden  and 

Paralytic 


Both  Sexes  —  Con. 
By  family  and  relatives  supplemented  by: 

Pension  only, 

Public  charity  only 

Private  charity  only 

By  miscellaneous  forms  of  aid  only, 


It  will  be  seen  that  marked  differences  appear  between  the  different 
classes  in  this  table.  Of  the  blind,  disregarding  differences  of  sex, 
1,744  out  of  3,983  are  entirely  self-supporting.  Of  the  deaf,  2,599  out 
of  4,607,  and  of  those  having  defects  not  specifically  mentioned,  classed 
under  the  head  of  "other  defectives,  including  bedridden  and  paralytic,"" 
1,908  out  of  4,986  are  included  in  the  entirely  self-supporting  class.  On 
the  other  hand,  of  the  dumb,  epileptic,  idiotic,  and  insane,  not  only  are 
the  majority  without  means  of  self-support,  but  charit}',  either  public  or 
private  or  both,  is  largely  drawn  upon.  Expressed  in  proportions,  the 
following  figures  show  the  approximate  number  of  persons  in  the  100  in 
each  class  who  are  dependent  either  wholly  or  in  part  upon  public  or 
private  charity:  Blind,  18;  deaf,  seven;  dumb  (not  deaf  also),  16; 
epileptic,  39  ;  idiotic,  51;  insane,  82;  other  defectives,  including  bed- 
ridden and  paralytic,  17. 

Up  to  this  point,  we  have  traced  the  means  of  support  of  the  differ- 
ent groups  for  which,  in  the  tables  on  pages  3  and  6,  we  could  determine  the 
proportionate  numbers  whose  defect  was  due  to  industrial  causes.  Of 
course,  considered  as  a  burden  upon  the  industrially  efficient,  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  industrial  or  other  causes  induced  the  defect.  In 
the  next  table  w^e  trace  the  means  of  support  of  the  lame  and  maimed  wdio 
were  not  injured  in  connection  with  their  employment. 


Means  of  Scppobt. 


By  self-support  entirely. 

By  pension  entirely 

By  family  and  relatives  entirely. 
By  public  charity  entirely,  . 
By  private  charity  entirely, 
By  self-support  supplemented  by: 

Pension  only, 

Family  and  relatives. 

Public  charity  only. 

Private  charity  only. 

Miscellaneous  forms  of  aid,    . 
By  family  and  relatives  supplemented  by 

Pension  only 

Public  charity  only. 

Private  charily  only. 
By  miscellaneous  forms  of  aid  only,  . 

Totals 


5,836 


2,699 

809 

3,508 

29 

5 

34 

2,180 

290 

2,470 

313 

71 

384 

246 

33 

27» 

29 

13 

42 

71 

21 

92 

36 

14 

60 

6-1 

6 

TO 

77 

23 

100 

9 

1 

10 

10 

2 

12 

14 

3 

17 

69 

7 

66 

1,298 
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Approximately  one-half  of  those  included  in  this  table  are  self-sup- 
porting. Support  by  family  and  relatives  only  applies  to  a  considerable 
number,  however,  2,470  out  of  7,134  foiling  under  that  head,  while 
reference  to  the  preceding  table  relating  to  the  lame  and  maimed,  injured 
in  their  employment,  will  show  but  328  out  of  2,893  who  were  thus  sup- 
ported. Of  the  aggregate  included  in  the  present  table,  between  11  and 
12  in  every  100  are  dependent  upon  public  or  private  charity  in  whole  or 
in  part.  The  next  table  shows  the  means  of  support  of  the  defectives 
afflicted  with  acute  and  chronic  diseases  and  also  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
who  have  not  been  considered  in  either  of  the  preceding  presentations. 


Means  of  Support. 


Persons 

having  Acute 

Diseases 


Persons 

having  Chronic 

Diseases 


Deaf  and  Dumb 


By  self-support  entirely, 

By  pension  entirely,     .... 

By  family  and  relatives  entirely, 

By  public  charity  entirely,  ... 

By  private  charity  entirely. 

By  self-support  supplemented  by  : 

Pension  only, 

Family  and  relatives, 

Public  charity  only. 

Private  charity  only, 

MlBcellaneouB  forms  of  aid,    . 
By  family  and  relatives  supplemented  by 

Pension  only 

Public  charity  only,         ... 

Private  charity  only. 
By  miscellaneous  forms  of  aid  only,  . 

Totals, 


1,188 

4 

942 

99 

84 

6 
48 
47 
44 


5 
171 


2,708 


6,449 

267 

4,886 

1,001 

920 

613 

290 
188 
237 
282 

72 

27 

30 

254 


15,516 


382 

341 
39 
21 


18 


3 
1 

116 


In  each  group  shown  in  this  table  less  than  one-half  the  persons  are 
entirely  self-supporting.*  Of  the  others,  a  considerable  number  are 
dependent  entirely  upon  family  or  relatives.  Public  and  private  charity 
are  comparatively  small  factors  in  the  support  of  the  defectives  m  these 
classes.  In  order  that  the  complete  data  as  to  the  support  of  the  defec- 
tive classes  in  the  State  may  be  before  the  reader,  we  present  a  final  table 
relating  to  soldiers,  lame  or  maimed,  the  defect  having  been  incurred  in 
war. 


Meaks  of  Support. 


By  self-support  entirely. 

By  pension  entirely. 

By  family  and  relatives  entirely, 

By  public  charity  only. 

By  private  charity  only. 


310 
60 
7 
4 


236 
79 
2 
1 
3 


546 
139 


*  The  term  "  self-supporting"  as  used  in  tlie  tables  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  person  i» 
able  to  support  himself  by  labor.  Of  course  the  nature  of  the  defect  would  in  many  cases  prevent 
that.    It  means,  however,  that  personal  resources  are  sufficient  for  self-support. 
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Means  op  Support. 


By  self-support  supplemented  by : 

Pension  only, 

Family  and  relatives,       ... 
Public  charity  only,  .        .        .        , 

Private  charity  only,        .        .        .        , 
Miscellaneous  forms  of  aid,    . 

By  family  and  relatives  supplemented  by  : 

Pension  only 

Private  charity  only,        ... 

By  miscellaneous  forms  of  aid  only,  . 

Totals 


160 

2 

4 

2 

11 

14 
1 
8 


251 

3 

7 

2 

20 

21 
1 


433 


1,019 


This  table  includes  1,019  instances  of  lameness  or  maimins^  araonff 
soldiers,  living  in -Massachusetts,  who  were  injured  in  war.  The  lame 
number  586  and  the  maimed,  by  loss  of  some  organ,  not  merely  resulting 
in  lameness,  number  433.  The  policy  of  Massachusetts,  expressed  in 
law,  does  not  permit  such  persons  to  become  paupers.  It  furnishes  in 
case  of  need  State  aid  and  military  relief,  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  pension 
than  of  pauper  relief,  and  provides  means  for  aiding  needy  soldiers  out- 
side of  pauper  institutions.  Public  or  private  charity,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  instanced  as  a  means  of  support  in  very  few  of  the  cases  covered  by 
the  table.     Out  of  the  1,019  cases  included  in  the  total,  546  are  returned 


DISTRIBUTION    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL   POPULATION 
OF    MASSACHUSETTS. 


The  growth  of  the  population  of  Massachusetts,  as  shown  by  the 
statistics  of  the  census. of  1900,  reflects  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  illustrates  how  closely  the  increase  in  population  is 


Classification  of  Cities 

AND  Towns,  having 

Population  over  3, .500  in  1900, 

accordinq  to 

Industrial  Prominence. 


AiTi'iciiltnre. 

Agawam, 
Nantucket,     . 
Westport, 

Fislieries,  Tlie. 

Dartmouth,     . 
Fairhaven, 


Native  Born 


3,416 
1,025 
1,207 
1,184 

14,739 
1,532 
1,370 


Fe- 
males 


3,640 

960 

1,532 

1,148 

14,667 
1,396 
1,598 


Both 
Sexes 


7,056 
1,985 
2,739 
2,332 

29,406 
2,928 
2.968 


Foreign  Born 


92 

286 

i,609 
406 
285 


Fe-         Both 
males       Sexes 


709 
262 
175 
272 


335 
314 


1,376 
551 
267 
558 

11,698 
741 


White 
Population 


Native 

White- Native 

Parents 


2,561 
614 
994 
953 

8,905 
1,185 
1,067 


Fe- 
males 


2,728 
551 

1,241 
936 

8,785 
1,097 
1,266 


THE    PHYSICALLY   DEFECTIVE    IN   INDUSTRY. 
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as  self-supporting.  There  are  139  returned  as  supported  entirely  by 
pension,  and  the  pension  supplements  personal  resources  as  a  necessary 
element  in  support  in  251  other  cases,  and  appears  as  a  factor  of  neces- 
sary support  in  21  additional  cases.  The  figures  should  not  be  under- 
stood as  showing  the  number  of  lame  or  maimed  soldiers  who  receive  pen- 
sions. The  fact  of  a  pension  was  merely  incidental  to  the  general  inquiry, 
and  was  not  returned  unless  a  necessary  element  in  the  support  of  the 
person.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  table  includes  only  the 
lame  or  maimed  soldiers.  Those  afflicted  with  acute  or  chronic  diseases, 
etc.,  are  included  in  the  tables  under  the  class  head  which  applies  to  the 
defect. 

For  all  the  physically  defective  classes,  considered  as  an  aggregate, 
without  discriminating  as  to  sex,  kind  of  defect,  or  cause  of  the  same,  the 
figures  in  the  foregoing  table  permit  the  following  summary :  Total 
number  of  instances  of  defective  condition,  54,280;  entirely  self  sup- 
porting, 21,461;  supported  entirely  by  family  and  relatives,  15,430; 
wholly  dependent  on  pul)lic  or  private  charity,  12,048  ;  partly  dependent 
on  public  or  private  charity,  1,157  ;  otherwise  supported,  i.e.,  partly  by 
self,  partly  by  family  and  relatives,  partly  by  pension,  etc.,  or  hy  various 
forms  of  aid  separately  and  in  combination,  4,184.  The  defectives  whose 
condition  was  definitely  determined  from  the  returns  as  due  to  industrial 
causes*  constitute  approximately  12  per  cent  of  the  aggregate. 


connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  employes  in  our  manufacturing 
establishments.  The  following  table  presents  the  population  figures  for 
the  cities  and  towns  having  a  population  in  excess  of  2,500,  classified 
under  certain  industrial  heads,  showing  also  the  composition  of  the 
population,  for  instance,  native  born  and  foreign  born,  and  discrimi- 
nated as  to  color,  based  upon  the  advance  figures  of  the  national  census 
ofiice. 


White  Population 

Colored  Population 

Native 

White-Foreign 

Parents 

Foreigr 

White 

Total  White 

Negro 

Chinese, 

Japanese,  and 

Intlians 

Total  Colored 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

835 

871 

648 

709 

4,044 

4,308 

37 

41 

2 

_ 

39 

41 

1 

406 

406 

289 

262 

1,309 

1,219 

5 

3 

- 

- 

5 

3 

2 

203 

255 

90 

175 

1,287 

1,671 

10 

36 

2 

- 

12 

36 

3 

226 

210 

269 

272 

1,448 

1,418 

22 

2 

- 

- 

22 

2 

4 

5,734 

5,782 

6,510 

5,059 

21,149 

19,626 

162 

130 

37 

- 

199 

130 

5 

828 

280 

372 

328 

1,885 

1,705 

53 

26 

- 

- 

53 

26 

6 

284 

312 

281 

314. 

1,632 

1,892 

21 

20 

2 

- 

23 

20 

7 

*  Including,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  following  classes  only :  Lame ;  maimed  ;  blind  ;  deaf  (not 
dnmb) ;  dumb  (not  deaf);  epileptic;  idiotic;  insane;  other  defectives,  including  bedridden  and  para- 
lytic, but  not  including  victims  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases  only  or  the  deaf  and  dumb  only. 
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Classification  of 

Cities 

Native  Born 

Foreign  Born 

White 
Population 

AND  Towns,  having 
Population  over  2,500  in  1900, 

according  to 
Industrial  Prominence. 

Native 

White-Native 

Parents 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Fisheries,  Tlie— Con. 

1 

Falmouth, 

1,502 

1,479 

2,981 

251 

268 

519 

1,275 

1,250 

2 

Gloucester 

8,815 

8,538 

17,353 

5,127 

3,641 

8,768 

4,709 

4,385 

3 

Provincetown 

]Haunfactiires. 

1,520 

1,656 

3,176 

540 

531 

1,071 

669 

787 

4 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

133,786 

141,075 

274,861 

38,641 

42,050 

80,691 

82,798 

87,266 

5 

AbingtOB 

1,954 

1,967 

3,921 

275 

293 

568 

1,416 

1,437 

6 

Athol,     . 

2,956 

3,119 

6,075 

501 

485 

986 

2,282 

2,485 

7 

Bevbrlt, 

5,415 

5,655 

11,070 

1,195 

1,619 

2,814 

3,941 

4,124 

8 

Bralntree, 

2,297 

2,434 

4,731 

588 

662 

1,250 

1,543 

1,603 

9 

Brockton,    . 

15,275 

15,304 

30,579 

4,658 

4,826 

9,484 

9,552 

9,509 

10 

Brookfleld,     . 

,■*■ 

1,223 

1,247 

2,470 

341 

251 

592 

728 

766 

11 

Danvers, 

3,266 

3,403 

6,669 

848 

1,025 

1,873 

2,081 

2,174 

12 

Framingham, 

4,223 

4,688 

8,911 

1,080 

1,311 

2,391 

2,543 

2,843 

13 

Haverhill,  . 

13,616 

15,029 

28,645 

4,077 

4,463 

8,530 

8,845 

9,811 

14 

Hudson,  . 

2,037 

2,192 

4,229 

617 

608 

1,225 

1,173 

1,258 

15 

Lynn,     . 

24,935 

25,836 

50,771 

8,365 

9,377 

17,742 

15,095 

15,357 

16 

Marblehead,   . 

3,168 

3,441 

6,609 

378 

595 

973 

2,533 

2,708 

17 

Marlborough, 

4,939 

5,359 

10,298 

1,633 

1,678 

3,311 

2,366 

2,500 

18 

Middleborough, 

2,883 

3,082 

5,965 

450 

470 

920 

2,338 

2,503 

19 

Milford,  . 

4,041 

3,993 

8,034 

1,934 

1,408 

3,342 

1,946 

1,933 

20 

Natick,    . 

3,722 

3,988 

7,710 

862 

916 

1,778 

2,118 

2,287 

21 

Newburtport, 

5,489 

6,126 

11,615 

1,269 

1,594 

2,863 

3,663 

4,148 

22 

North  Brookfleld, 

1,810 

1,901 

3,711 

450 

426 

876 

969 

983 

23 

Randolph, 

1,643 

1,684 

3,327 

319 

347 

666 

977 

983 

24 

Rockland, 

2,230 

2,301 

4,531 

374 

422 

796 

1,468 

1,517 

25 

Salem,  . 

12,011 

13,043 

25,054 

5,033 

5,869 

10,902 

6,040 

6,763 

26 

Spencer, 

2,966 

3,047 

6,013 

830 

784 

1,614 

1,329 

1,323 

27 

Stoneham, 

2,386 

2,557 

4,943 

647 

607 

1,254 

1,605 

1,752 

28 

Stoughton, 

2,059 

2,202 

4,261 

573 

608 

1,181 

1,269 

1,327 

29 

Weymouth,    . 

4,642 

4,837 

9,479 

912 

933 

1,845 

3,125 

3,255 

30 

Whiiman, 

2,600 

2,640 

5,240 

432 

483 

915 

1,855 

1,917 

31 

Carriages  and  Wagons. 

3,367 

3,658 

7,025 

1,206 

1,242 

2,448 

1,965 

2,156 

32 

Amesbury 

3,367 

3,658 

7,025 

1,206 

1,242 

2,448 

1,965 

2,156 

33 

Food  Preparations. 

51,812 

54,019 

105,831 

22,099 

25,599 

47,698 

24,614 

25,263 

34 

Cambridge, 

30,372 

31,048 

61,420 

14,105 

16,361 

30,466 

12,688 

12,532 

35 

SOMERVILLE 

21,440 

22,971 

44,411 

7,994 

9,238 

17,232 

11,926 

12,731 

36 

Jewelry, 

7,716 

8,140 

15,856 

2,593 

2,859 

5,452 

4,455 

4,772 

37 

Attleborough,        .... 

3,971 

4,127 

8,098 

1,549 

1,688 

3,237 

2,284 

2,386 

38 

North  Attleborough,     . 

2,643 

2,824 

5,467 

813 

973 

1,786 

1,399 

1,525 

39 

Wrentham, 

1,102 

1,189 

2,291 

231 

198 

429 

772 

861 

40 

Leather. 

11,877 

12,470 

24,347 

4,192 

4,486 

8,678 

5,825 

6,224 

41 

Peabody 

4,282 

4,371 

8,653 

1,428 

1,442 

2,870 

2,233 

2,266 

42 

Winchester, 

2,540 

2,740 

5,280 

846 

1,122 

1,968 

1,474 

1,625 

43 

WOBURN 

5,055 

5,359 

10,414 

1,918 

1,922 

3,840 

2,118 

2,333 

44 

3fetals  and  Metallic  Ooods  and 
Machinery. 

85,132 

91,187 

176,319 

33,821 

34,660 

68,481 

44,313 

48,028 

45 

Hyde  Park 

4,713 

4,726 

9,439 

1,910 

1,895 

3,805 

2,452 

2,389 

46 

Northampton, 

6,097 

8,048 

14,145 

2,197 

2,301 

4,498 

3,124 

4,662 

47 

Orange,   . 

2,339 

2,399 

4,738 

ilb 

357 

782 

1,894 

1,934 

48 

Springfield, 

22,881 

24,797 

47,678 

6,735 

7,646 

14,381 

13,209 

14,177 

49 

Waltham,     . 

7,810 

8,976 

16,786 

2,972 

3,723 

6,695 

4,163 

4,834 

50 

Wareham, 

1,360 

1,404 

2,764 

432 

236 

668 

1,104 

1,138 

51 

Worcester,  . 

39,932 

40,837 

80,769 

19,150 

18,502 

37,652 

18,367 

18,894 
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White  Population 

Colored  Population 

Native 

White- Foreign 

Parents 

Foreign 

White 

Total  White 

Negro 

Chinese., 

Japanese,  and 

Indians 

Total  Colored 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

199 

198 

237 

259 

1,711 

1,707 

39 

40 

3 

42 

40 

1 

4,088 

4,137 

5,092 

3,639 

13,889 

12,161 

21 

18 

32 

- 

63 

18 

2 

835 

855 

528 

519 

2,032 

2,161 

28 

26 

- 

- 

28 

26 

3 

*0,023 

52,808 

38,212 

41,888 

171,033 

181,962 

1,045 

1,150 

349 

13 

1,394 

1,163 

4 

536 

527 

272 

292 

2,224 

2,256 

1 

4 

4 

- 

6 

4 

6 

668 

630 

495 

485 

3,445 

3,600 

6 

4 

7 

- 

12 

4 

6 

1,456 

1,508 

1,178 

1,615 

6,575 

7,247 

23 

27 

12 

- 

35 

27 

7 

742 

823 

581 

662 

2,866 

3,088 

14 

8 

5 

- 

19 

8 

8 

-6,572 

5,641 

4,609 

4,824 

19,733 

19,974 

154 

156 

46 

- 

200 

156 

9 

496 

479 

337 

251 

1,559 

1,496 

2 

2 

3 

- 

5 

2 

10 

1,179 

1,224 

844 

1,024 

4,104 

4,422 

4 

6 

6 

- 

10 

6 

11 

1,661 

1,831 

1,070 

1,305 

5,274 

5,979 

18 

20 

11 

- 

29 

20 

12 

4,592 

5,029 

4,029 

4,450 

17,466 

19,290 

181 

192 

46 

- 

227 

192 

13 

859 

928 

612 

608 

2,644 

2,794 

5 

6 

6 

- 

10 

6 

14 

■9,541 

10,201 

8,218 

9,252 

32,854 

34,810 

383 

401 

63 

2 

446 

403 

16 

626 

719 

374 

594 

3,533 

4,021 

8 

15 

5 

- 

13 

16 

16 

■2,557 

2,843 

1,619 

1,678 

6,542 

7,021 

15 

16 

15 

- 

30 

16 

17 

521 

547 

441 

469 

3,300 

3,519 

27 

33 

6 

- 

33 

33 

18 

-2,083 

2,048 

1,927 

1,407 

5,956 

6,388 

11 

13 

8 

- 

19 

13 

19 

1,676 

1,680 

859 

914 

4,553 

4,881 

29 

23 

2 

-' 

31 

23 

20 

1,796 

1,911 

1,264 

1,594 

6,723 

7,653 

30 

67 

5 

- 

35 

67 

21 

833 

910 

448 

426 

2,250 

2,319 

7 

8 

3 

- 

10 

8 

22 

665 

700 

314 

347 

1,956 

2,030 

1 

1 

5 

- 

6 

1 

23 

759 

780 

371 

422 

2,598 

2,719 

2 

4 

4 

- 

6 

4 

24 

5,898 

6,198 

4,990 

5,860 

16,928 

18,821 

68 

88 

48 

3 

116 

91 

26 

1,635 

1,721 

826 

784 

3,790 

3,828 

2 

3 

4 

- 

6 

3 

26 

770 

794 

643 

606 

3,018 

3,152 

9 

12 

6 

- 

15 

12 

27 

782 

868 

566 

608 

2,617 

2,803 

5 

4 

10 

8 

15 

7 

28 

1,497 

1,563 

902 

933 

6,524 

5,751 

21 

19 

9 

- 

30 

19 

29 

723 

705 

423 

478 

3,001 

3,100 

20 

18 

11 

5 

31- 

23 

30 

1,393 

1,487 

1,198 

1,242 

4,556 

4,885 

8 

15 

9 

_ 

17 

15 

31 

1,393 

1,487 

1,198 

1,242 

4,556 

4,885 

8 

15 

9 

- 

17 

16 

32 

25,470 

26,879 

21,727 

25,357 

71,811 

77,499 

1,913 

2,115 

187 

4 

2,100 

2,119 

33 

16,030 

16,701 

13,795 

16,129 

42,513 

45,362 

1,845 

2,043 

119 

4 

1,964 

2,047 

34 

0,440 

10,178 

7,932 

9,228 

29,298 

32,137 

68 

72 

68 

- 

136 

72 

35 

3,162 

3,274 

2,566 

2,852 

10,183 

10,898 

97 

96 

29 

6 

126 

101 

36 

1,629 

1,694 

1,537 

1,681 

5,450 

5,761 

57 

54 

13 

- 

70 

54 

37 

1,216 

1,262 

802 

973 

3,417 

3,760 

27 

32 

12 

5 

39 

37 

38 

317 

318 

227 

198 

1,316 

1,377 

13 

10 

4 

- 

17 

10 

39 

5,853 

6,026 

4,165 

4,471 

15,843 

16,721 

204 

235 

22 

- 

226 

235 

40 

2,033 

2,085 

1,421 

1,440 

5,687 

5,791 

16 

22 

7 

- 

23 

22 

41 

1.014 

1,042 

835 

1,112 

3,323 

3,779 

57 

83 

6 

- 

63 

83 

42 

2,806 

2,899 

1,909 

1,919 

6,833 

7,151 

131 

130 

9 

- 

140 

130 

43 

39,755 

41,844 

33,437 

34,619 

117,505 

124,491 

1,233 

1,355 

215 

1 

1,448 

1,356 

44 

2,201 

2,294 

1,891 

1,889 

6,544 

6,572 

67 

49 

12 

- 

79 

49 

45 

2,931 

3,322 

2,184 

2,301 

8,239 

10,286 

44 

64 

11 

- 

65 

64 

46 

415 

464 

422 

357 

2,761 

2,755 

- 

1 

3 

- 

3 

1 

47 

9,237 

10,052 

6,674 

7,637 

29,120 

31,866 

445 

576 

51 

1 

496 

677 

48 

3,629 

4,114 

2,945 

3,720 

10,737 

12,668 

20 

31 

25 

- 

45 

31 

49 

246 

247 

290 

218 

1,640 

1,603 

150 

37 

2 

- 

162 

37 

50 

21,066 

21,351 

19,031 

18,497 

58,464 

58,74-2 

607 

697 

111 

- 

618 

597 

51 
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Classification  of 

Cities 

Native  Born 

Foreign  Born 

1          White 
Population 

AND  Towns  having 
Population  ovek  3,500  in  1900, 

according  to 
Industrial  Prominence. 

Native 

White-Native 

Parents 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

Males         ^e- 
{    males 

Mannfactnres  —  Cou. 

1 

Paper. 

23,451 

25,237 

48,688 

11,822 

13,294 

25,116 

9,382 

10,218 

2 

Dalton 

1,197 

1,363 

2,560 

199 

255 

454 

684 

778 

3 

HOLYOKE, 

12,978 

13,813 

26,791 

8,766 

10,155 

18,921 

3,771 

3,865- 

4 

Lee, 

1,425 

1,669 

2,994 

301 

301 

602 

830 

882; 

5 

Montague, 

2,202 

2,145 

4,347 

959 

844 

1,803 

1,005 

961 

6 

Pepperell, 

1,496 

1,489 

2,985 

360 

356 

716 

938  1        926' 

7 

South  Hadley, 

1,408 

1,909 

3,407 

538 

581 

1,119 

697 

1,201 

8 

West  Springfield,  . 

2,745 

2,859 

5,604 

699 

802 

1,501 

1,457 

1,605' 

9 

Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods. 

13,182 

13,559 

26,741 

6,231 

6,703 

12,934 

6,249 

6,355 

10 

Chelsea 

11,358 

11,511 

22,869 

5,400 

5,803 

11,203 

5,334 

5,394 

11 

Easthampton,         .        .^      .        , 

1,824 

2,048 

3,872 

831 

900 

1,731 

915 

961 

12 

Stone. 

9,720 

9,819 

19,539 

4,615 

4,337 

8,952 

4,765 

4,873 

13 

Qdinct, 

8,037 

8,200 

16,237 

3,906 

3,756 

7,662 

3,716 

3,827 

14 

Rockport, 

1,683 

1,619 

3,302 

709 

581 

1,290 

1,049 

1,04& 

15 

Textiles. 

169,718 

180,726 

350,444 

110,566 

118,608 

229,174 

68,663 

73,654 

16 

Adams,   . 

3,274 

3,484 

6,758 

2,178 

2,198 

4,376 

1,389 

1.392 

17 

Andover, 

2,446 

2,483 

4,929 

833 

1,051 

1,884 

1,405 

1,373. 

18 

Chicopee, 

5,359 

5,669 

11,028 

4,049 

4,090 

8,139 

1,841 

1,964 

19 

Clinton,  . 

3,967 

4,196 

8,163 

2,720 

2,784 

5,504 

1,299 

1,386- 

20 

Dracut,    . 

1,100 

1,076 

2,176 

565 

512 

1,077 

517 

479 

21 

Dudley,  . 

1,145 

1,103 

2,248 

651 

654 

1,305 

383 

376 

22 

Fall  River, 

26,675 

28,146 

54,821 

23,585 

26,457 

50,042 

6,913 

7,387 

23 

FiTOHBURG, 

10,187 

10,427 

20,614 

5,370 

5,547 

10,917 

4.954 

4,984 

24 

Grafton, . 

1,623 

1,730 

3,353 

693 

823 

1,516 

843 

861 

25 

Ipswich, , 

1,626 

1,758 

3,384 

562 

712 

1,274 

1,164 

1,260 

26 

Lawrence, 

16,460 

17,522 

33,982 

13,803 

14,774 

28,577 

5,114 

5,353 

27 

Leicester, 

1,258 

1,293 

2,551 

446 

419 

865 

635 

640 

23 

Lowell, 

25,713 

28,282 

53,995 

19,236 

21,738 

40,974 

9.721 

11,107 

29 

Ludlow,  . 

1,014 

969 

1,983 

750 

803 

1,553 

535 

613 

30 

Methuen, 

2,336 

2,427 

4,763 

1,366 

1,383 

2,749 

1,123 

1,220 

31 

Millbury, 

1,604 

1,680 

3,284 

560 

616 

1,176 

726 

758 

32 

Monson,  . 

1,286 

1,451 

2.737 

352 

313 

665 

860 

970 

33 

New  Bedford,    . 

17,493 

19,420 

36,913 

12,213 

13,316 

25,529 

7,696 

8,828 

34 

North  Adams,     . 

8,373 

9,006 

17,379 

3,456 

3,365 

6,821 

4,034 

4,381 

36 

North  Andover,     . 

1,445 

1,491 

2,936 

661 

646 

1,307 

725 

713 

36 

Northbridge,  . 

2,132 

1,856 

3,988 

1,722 

1,326 

3,048 

819 

715 

37 

Palmer,  . 

2,432 

2,589 

5,021 

1,400 

1,380 

2,780 

1,168 

1,190 

38 

PiTTSFIELD, 

8,170 

9,252 

17,422 

2,087 

2,257 

4,344 

4,322 

4,902 

39 

Southbridge, 

3,22a 

3,332 

6,557 

1,761 

1,707 

3,468 

1,109 

1,170 

40 

Taunton, 

10,828 

11,068 

21,896 

4,489 

4,651 

9,140 

5,726 

5,862 

41 

Uxbridge, 

1,349 

1,312 

2,661 

493 

445 

938 

781 

756 

42 

Ware,      . 

2,355 

2,645 

5.000 

1,522 

1,741 

3.263 

907 

1,021 

43 

Warren, . 

3,434 

1,551 

2,985 

752 

680 

1,432 

685 

735 

44 

Webster, 

2,567 

2,675 

5,242 

1,826 

1,736 

3,562 

757 

848 

45 

Westford, 

842 

833 

1,675 

465 

484 

949 

512 

506 

46 

Miscellaneous 

. 

233,970 

237,670 

471,640 

110,867 

120,568 

231,435 

105,935 

106,853 

47 

Barnstable,     . 

1,866 

2,107 

3,973 

159 

232 

391 

1,644 

1,817 

48 

Blackstone, 

1,844 

1,910 

3,754 

1,023 

944 

1,967 

658 

647 

49 

Boston, . 

180,992 

182,771 

363,763 

93,930 

103,199 

197,129 

73,070 

73,123 

50 

Chelmsford, 

1,525 

1,476 

3,001 

508 

475 

983 

883 

868 

51 

Baston,    . 

1,769 

1,818 

3,587 

659 

591 

1,250 

1,057 

1,019 

52 

Gardner, 

3,697 

3,667 

7,364 

1,981 

1,488 

3,449 

2,069 

1,958 

63 

Great  BarringtOD, . 

2,302 

2,365 

4,667 

624 

563 

1,187 

1,490 

1,499 

54 

Greenfield, 

3,161 

3,335 

6,496 

724 

707 

1,431 

2,211 

2,222 
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White 

Population 

Colored  Popolation 

Native 

White-Foreign 

Parents 

Foreign  White 

Total  White 

Negro 

Chinese, 

Japanese,  and 

Indians 

Total  Colored 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

13,974 

14,907 

11,777 

13,292 

35,133 

38,417 

94 

114 

46 

140 

114 

1 

488 

561 

195 

255 

1,367 

1,594 

26 

24 

3 

- 

29 

24 

2 

9,192 

9,923 

8,737 

10,155  _ 

21,700 

23,943 

15 

25 

29 

- 

44 

25 

3 

554 

645 

299 

301 

1,683 

1,828 

41 

42 

2 

- 

43 

42 

4 

1,197 

1,183 

955 

814 

3,157 

2,988 

- 

1 

4 

- 

4 

1 

5 

550 

557 

359 

355 

1,847 

1,838 

8 

7 

1 

- 

9 

7 

6 

710 

796 

535 

580 

1,942 

2,677 

- 

3 

4 

- 

4 

3 

7 

1,283 

1,242 

697 

802 

3,437 

3,649 

4 

12 

3 

- 

7 

12 

8 

6,626 

6,875 

6,107 

6,636 

18,982 

19,866 

377 

396 

54 

- 

431 

396 

9 

5,732 

5,802 

5,293 

5,736 

16,369 

16,932 

349 

382 

50 

- 

399 

382 

10 

894 

1,073 

814 

900 

2,623 

2,934 

28 

14 

4 

- 

32 

14 

11 

4,942 

4,929 

4,586 

4,334 

14,293 

14,136 

11 

20 

31 

- 

42 

20 

12 

4,311 

4,356 

3,881 

3,754 

11,908 

11,937 

8 

19 

27 

- 

35 

19 

13 

631 

673 

705 

580 

2,386 

2,199 

3 

1 

4 

- 

7 

1 

14 

99,779 

105,483 

109,845 

118,423 

278,287 

297,660 

1,565 

1,719 

432 

55 

1,997 

1,774 

15 

1,875 

2,083 

2,171 

2,198 

6,435 

6,673 

9 

9 

8 

- 

17 

9 

16 

1,014 

1,064 

813 

1,043 

3,232 

3,480 

44 

54 

3 

- 

47 

54 

17 

3,513 

3,699 

4,044 

4,090 

9,398 

9,753 

4 

6 

6 

- 

10 

6 

18 

2,655 

2,799 

2,709 

2,784 

6,663 

6,969 

13 

11 

11 

- 

24 

11 

19 

581 

697 

564 

611 

1,662 

1,687 

3 

1 

- 

- 

3 

1 

20 

753 

718 

651 

664 

1,787 

1,748 

6 

5 

3 

4 

9 

9 

21 

19,642 

20,555 

23,506 

26,455 

50,061 

54,397 

118 

206 

81 

- 

199 

206 

22 

5,195 

5,413 

5,348 

5,545 

16,497 

16,942 

33 

32 

27 

- 

60 

32 

23 

772 

859 

690 

823 

2,305 

2,549 

9 

4 

2 

- 

11 

4 

24 

458 

486 

660 

710 

2,182 

2,466 

3 

14 

3 

- 

6 

14 

25 

11,298 

12,130 

13,746 

14,773 

30,168 

32,256 

47 

40 

58 

- 

105 

40 

26 

623 

652 

446 

419 

1,704 

1,711 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

27 

15,925 

17,106 

19,177 

21,738 

44,823 

49,961 

67 

69 

59 

- 

126 

69 

28 

477 

456 

750 

803 

1,762 

1,772 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

29 

1,208 

1,197 

1,364 

1,381 

3,695 

3,798 

5 

12 

2 

- 

7 

12 

30 

877 

921 

557 

616 

2,160 

2,295 

1 

1 

3 

- 

4 

1 

31 

402 

463 

360 

313 

1,612 

1,746 

24 

18 

2 

- 

26 

18 

32 

9,212 

9,807 

H,924 

13,168 

28,832 

31,801 

796 

889 

78 

46 

874 

936 

33 

4,303 

4,569 

3,441 

3,364 

11,778 

12,314 

34 

56 

17 

1 

61 

67 

34 

719 

771 

657 

646 

2,101 

2,130 

1 

7 

4 

- 

5 

7 

35 

1,311 

1,139 

1,720 

1,326 

3,850 

3,180 

2 

2 

2 

- 

4 

2 

36 

1,254 

1,383 

1,392 

1,379 

3,814 

3,952 

12 

17 

6 

- 

18 

17 

37 

3,711 

4,210 

2,073 

2,266 

10,106 

11,368 

136 

141 

15 

- 

151 

141 

38 

2,106 

2,143 

1,755 

1,707 

4,970 

5,020 

10 

19 

6 

- 

16 

19 

39 

5,034 

5,143 

4,391 

4,636 

15,161 

16,641 

149 

77 

17 

1 

166 

78 

40 

560 

649 

490 

445 

1,831 

l,75(i 

7 

7 

4 

- 

11 

7 

41 

1,446 

1,624 

1,519 

1,741 

3,872 

4,386 

- 

- 

5 

- 

5 

- 

42 

738 

810 

749 

679 

2,172 

2,224 

11 

7 

3 

- 

14 

7 

43 

1,787 

1,811 

1,823 

1,736 

4,367 

4,395 

19 

13 

7 

3 

26 

16 

44 

330 

326 

465 

484 

1,307 

1,316 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

45 

121,966 

124,981 

109,129 

119,955 

337,030 

351,789 

6,496 

6,421 

1,311 

28 

7,807 

6,449 

46 

190 

241 

151 

230 

1,985 

2.288 

37 

51 

3 

- 

40 

61 

47 

1,186 

1,263 

1,018 

944 

2,862 

2,864 

- 

- 

5 

- 

5 

- 

48 

102,429 

104,508 

92,323 

102,630 

267,822 

280,261 

6,904 

5,687 

1,196 

22 

7,100 

6,709 

49 

638 

608 

506 

476 

2,027 

1,951 

1 

- 

5 

- 

6 

- 

50 

697 

794 

658 

591 

2,412 

2,404 

14 

5 

2 

- 

16 

6 

51 

1,601 

1,682 

1,966 

1,487 

5,626 

5,127 

26 

27 

6 

1 

32 

28 

52 

751 

788 

616 

563 

2,857 

2,850 

60 

78 

9 

- 

69 

78 

53 

942 

1,104 

721 

707 

3,874 

4,033 

8 

9 

3 

- 

11 

9 

54 
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White 

Classification  of  Cities 
AND  Towns  having 

Kative  Born 

Foreign  Born 

Population 

Native 

Population  over  3,300  in  1900 

according  to 

INDDSTEIAL   PbOMINENCE. 

White  Native 
Parents 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Botli 

Sexes 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Maniiraetnres  —  Con, 

1 

Miscellaneous  —  Con. 

1 

Holliston, 

1,013 

1,107 

2,120 

233 

245 

478 

642 

722 

2 

Hopkinton,     . 

1,067 

1,081 

2,148 

225 

250 

475 

696 

658 

3 

Lenox,     . 

1,120 

1,059 

2,179 

409 

354 

763 

562 

507 

4 

LeomiiiBter,    . 

4,677 

4,888 

9,565 

1,420 

1,407 

2,827 

2,986 

3,099 

5 

Malden, 

11,493 

12,658 

24,151 

4,206 

5,307 

9,513 

6,381 

7,131 

6 

Mansfield, 

1,648 

1,778 

3,426 

277 

303 

580 

1,245 

1,314 

7 

Maynard, 

949 

1,000 

1,949 

590 

603 

1,193 

363 

364 

8 

Plymouth, 

3,599 

3,719 

7,318 

1,187 

3,087 

2,274 

2,566 

2,713 

9 

Westborough, 

2,179 

2,094 

4,273 

551 

576 

1,127 

1,396 

1,420 

10 

Westfleld, 

4,857 

5,012 

9,869 

1,219 

1,222 

2,441 

3,142 

3,285 

11 

WilliamstowQ, 

2,226 

1,858 

4,084 

432 

497 

929 

1,570 

1,211 

12 

Winchendon, 

1,986 

1,967 

3,953 

530 

518 

1,048 

1,305 

1,276 

13 

ResideuUal. 

97,579 

104,398 

201,977 

33,766 

39,469 

73,235 

58,992 

63,519 

14 

Amherst 

2,233 

2,159 

4,392 

304 

332 

636 

1,722 

1,603 

15 

Arlington, 

2,879 

3,337 

6,216 

1,116 

1,271 

2,387 

1,513 

1,740 

16 

Belmont, 

1,264 

1,387 

2,651 

658 

620 

1,278 

738 

814 

17 

BlUerica, 

1,012 

980 

1,992 

368 

415 

783 

593 

531 

18 

Bridgewater,  . 

2,431 

1,919 

4,350 

1,017 

439 

1,456 

1,618 

1,330 

19 

Brookline, 

6,046 

7,353 

13,399 

2,258 

4,278 

6,536 

3,546 

4,284 

20 

Canton,    . 

1,640 

1,750 

3.390 

581 

613 

1,194 

790 

792 

21 

Cohasset, 

995 

1,107 

2,102 

278 

379 

657 

690 

754 

22 

Concord, 

2,412 

1,774 

4,186 

852 

614 

1,466 

1,312 

1,093 

23 

Dedham, 

2,593 

2,678 

5,271 

1.040 

1,146 

2,186 

1,228 

1,298 

24 

East  Bridgewater, 

1,236 

1,309 

2,545 

259 

221 

480 

956 

999 

25 

Everett, 

8,618 

8,836 

17,454 

3,362 

3,520 

6,882 

4,632 

4,722 

26 

Foxborough,  , 

1,338 

1,399 

2,737 

282 

247 

529 

954 

1,049 

27 

Franklin, 

1,785 

1,982 

3,767 

643 

607 

1,250 

1,041 

1,180 

28 

Hardwick, 

1,050 

987 

2,037 

647 

519 

1,166 

640 

471 

29 

Hingham, 

1,913 

2,177 

4,090 

428 

541 

969 

1,331 

1,528 

30 

Lexington, 

1,375 

1,497 

2,872 

462 

497 

959 

923 

1,022 

31 

Manchester,    . 

866 

909 

1,775 

314 

433 

747 

596 

615 

32 

Medfleld, 

990 

1,097 

2,087 

323 

516 

839 

784 

866 

33 

Medpokd, 

6,731 

7,186 

13,917 

2,033 

2,294 

4,327 

4,122 

4,427 

34 

Mcdway, 

1,156 

1.108 

2,264 

245 

252 

«7 

744 

730 

35 

Melrose, 

4,714 

5,324 

10,038 

1,225 

1,699 

2,924 

3,250 

3,694 

36 

Milton,    . 

2,267 

2,471 

4,738 

736 

1,104 

1,840 

1,389 

1,455 

37 

Needham, 

1,331 

1,346 

2,677 

693 

646 

1,339 

649 

638 

38 

Newton, 

10,882 

12,637 

23,519 

4,152 

5,916 

10,068 

6,449 

7.658 

39 

Norwood, 

1,989 

1,994 

3,983 

789 

708 

1,497 

1,017 

1,035 

40 

Oxford,   . 

1,102 

1,092 

2,194 

234 

249 

483 

695 

712 

41 

Reading, 

1,943 

2,171 

4,114 

376 

479 

855 

1,478 

1,642 

42 

Revere,    . 

3,705 

3,773 

7,478 

1,397 

1,520 

2,917 

1,973 

1,966 

43 

Saugus,   . 

1,987 

2,050 

4,037 

519 

628 

1,047 

1,392 

1,414 

44 

Sutton 

1,125 

1,082 

2,207 

567 

554 

1,121 

683 

566 

45 

Swarapscott,  . 

1,763 

1,855 

3,608 

368 

572 

940 

1,313 

1,356 

46 

Tc-mpleton,     , 

1,487 

1,420 

2,907 

328 

254 

582 

1,045 

1,014 

47 

Tewksbury,    . 

1,111 

1,030 

2,141 

806 

736 

1,542 

878 

550 

48 

Wakefield,      . 

3,356 

3,587 

6,943 

1,064 

1,283 

2,347 

2,004 

2,130 

49 

Walpole, 

1,384 

1,307 

2,691 

488 

393 

881 

777 

771 

50 

WatertowD,    . 

3,311 

3,510 

6,821 

1,447 

1,438 

2,885 

1,737 

1,823 

51 

Welleeley,      . 

1,341 

2,425 

3,766 

512 

794 

1,306 

803 

1,767 

52 

Winthrop, 

2,228 

2,393 

4,621 

595 

842 

1,437 

1,487 

1,500 

63 

Total  of  specified  cities  and  towns, 

859,465 

900,265 

1,759,730 

387,695 

419.673 

807,368 

429,422 

460,694 

54 

Total  of  other  cities  and  towns,  . 

99,392 

99,900 

199,292 

20,922 

18,034 

38,956 

76,418 

76,730 

55 

The  State 

958,857 

1,000,165 

1,959,022 

408,617 

437,707 

846,324 

504,840 

527,424 
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White  Population 

Colored  Population 

Native 

White- Foreign 

Parents 

Foreign 

^Yhite 

Total  White 

Negro 

Chinese, 

Japanese,  and 

Indians 

Total  Colored 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

371 

385 

231 

245 

1,244 

1,352 

2 

2 

1 

372 

421 

228 

250 

1,292 

1,329 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

521 

506 

407 

354 

1,490 

1,367 

37 

46 

2 

- 

39 

46 

3 

1,658 

1,746 

1,408 

1,407 

6,052 

6,252 

32 

43 

13 

- 

45 

43 

4 

4,941 

5,312 

4,159 

5,269 

15,481 

17,712 

193 

253 

25 

- 

218 

263 

5 

401 

461 

271 

303 

1,917 

2,078 

2 

3 

6 

- 

8 

3 

6 

584 

636 

590 

603 

1,537 

1,603 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

7 

969 

928 

1,182 

1,086 

4,717 

4,727 

67 

79 

2 

- 

69 

79 

8 

763 

660 

542 

575 

2,701 

2,655 

16 

10 

13 

5 

29 

16 

9 

1,675 

1,686 

1,209 

1,222 

6,026 

6,193 

40 

41 

10 

- 

50 

41 

10 

601 

565 

428 

496 

2,599 

2,272 

55 

83 

4 

- 

59 

83 

11 

676 

687 

628 

518 

2,509 

2,481 

4 

4 

3 

- 

7 

4 

12 

37,402 

39,410 

33,407 

39,363 

129,801 

142,292 

1,256 

1,562 

288 

13 

1,544 

1,575 

13 

421 

436 

297 

331 

2,440 

2,370 

80 

119 

17 

2 

97 

121 

14 

1,338 

1,557 

1,106 

1,267 

3,957 

4,564 

31 

44 

7 

- 

38 

44 

16 

525 

570 

655 

620 

1,918 

2,004 

1 

3 

3 

- 

4 

3 

16 

415 

440 

354 

404 

1,362 

1,375 

17 

20 

1 

- 

18 

20 

17 

775 

677 

1,010 

439 

3,403 

2,346 

40 

12 

5 

- 

45 

12 

18 

2,458 

2,963 

2,236 

4,266 

8,240 

11,513 

43 

118 

21 

- 

64 

118 

19 

838 

950 

578 

611 

2,206 

2,353 

12 

10 

3 

- 

15 

10 

20 

291 

334 

274 

379 

1,255 

1.467 

15 

19 

3 

- 

18 

19 

21 

1,063 

677 

848 

614 

3,223 

2,384 

37 

4 

4 

- 

41 

4- 

22 

1,330 

1,361 

1,029 

1,144 

3,587 

3,793 

36 

29 

10 

2 

46 

31 

23 

278 

304 

258 

221 

1,492 

1,524 

2 

6 

1 

- 

3 

6 

24 

3,709 

3,804 

3,301 

3,497 

11,642 

12,023 

302 

332 

36 

1 

338 

333 

25 

375 

346 

281 

247 

1,610 

1,642 

8 

4 

2 

- 

10 

4 

26 

742 

798 

640 

607 

2,423 

2,585 

2 

4 

3 

- 

5 

4 

27 

509 

516 

645 

519 

1,694 

1,506 

1 

- 

2 

- 

3 

- 

28 

548 

600 

418 

540 

2,297 

2,668 

35 

60 

9 

- 

44 

50 

29 

449 

465 

459 

497 

1,831 

1,984 

3 

10 

3 

- 

6 

10 

30 

266 

288 

310 

433 

1,172 

1,336 

5 

6 

3 

- 

8 

6 

31 

196 

237 

321 

513 

1,301 

1,606 

11 

7 

1 

- 

12 

7 

32 

2,498 

2,637 

2,009 

2,290 

8,629 

9,354 

118 

126 

17 

- 

135 

126 

33 

410 

372 

243 

252 

1,397 

1,354 

1 

6 

3 

- 

4 

6 

34 

1,417 

1,572 

1,200 

1,686 

5,867 

6,952 

59 

71 

13 

- 

72 

71 

35 

843 

986 

735 

1,102 

2,967 

3,543 

33 

31 

3 

1 

36 

32 

36 

668 

702 

687 

646 

2,004 

1,986 

13 

6 

7 

- 

20 

6 

37 

4,243 

4,669 

4,100 

5,905 

14,792 

18,232 

191 

314 

51 

7 

242 

321 

38 

965 

950 

780 

708 

2,762 

2,693 

10 

9 

6 

- 

16 

9 

39 

393 

368 

234 

249 

1,322 

1,329 

14 

12 

- 

- 

14 

12 

40 

463 

525 

376 

479 

2,317 

2,646 

2 

4 

- 

- 

2 

4 

41 

1,719 

1,787 

1,374 

1,517 

5,066 

5,270 

20 

23 

16 

- 

36 

23 

42 

584 

625 

514 

525 

2,490 

2,564 

13 

14 

3 

- 

16 

14 

43 

541 

514 

566 

554 

1,690 

1,634 

1 

2 

1 

- 

2 

2 

44 

424 

474 

360 

570 

2,097 

2,400 

17 

27 

7 

- 

24 

27 

45 

434 

403 

327 

254 

1,806 

1,671 

8 

3 

1 

- 

9 

3 

46 

511 

462 

804 

734 

1,893 

1,746 

23 

20 

1 

- 

24 

20 

47 

1,346 

1,439 

1,058 

1,282 

4,408 

4,851 

6 

19 

6 

- 

12 

19 

48 

603 

533 

482 

392 

1,862 

1,696 

7 

4 

3 

- 

10 

4 

49 

1,556 

1,654 

1,440 

1,436 

4,733 

4,913 

18 

35 

7 

- 

25 

35 

50 

633 

656 

510 

794 

1,846 

3,207 

5 

12 

2 

- 

7 

12 

61 

725 

869 

588 

839 

2,800 

3,208 

16 

27 

7 

- 

23 

27 

62 

416,914 

435,556 

383,314 

418,200 

1,229,650 

1,304,450 

14,498 

15,369 

3,012 

119 

17,510 

15,488 

53 

22,823 

22,093 

20,687 

17,913 

118,928 

116,736 

1,093 

1,014 

293 

184 

1,386 

1,198 

54 

439,737 

457,649 

404,001 

436,113 

1,348,578 

1,421,186 

15,591 

16,383 

3,305 

303 

18,896 

16,686 

55 
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In  the  foregoing  150  cities  and  towns,  no  one  of  which  contains  less 
than  2,500  persons,  are  included,  as  will  be  seen,  an  aggregate  popula- 
tion of  2,567,098.  Only  three  of  these  places,  namely,  Agawam,  Nan- 
tucket, and  Westport,  have  so  few  manufactures  that  they  are  classed,  in 
our  table,  as  devoted  to  agriculture.  Five  others,  Dartmouth,  Fairhaven, 
Falmouth,  Gloucester,  and  Provincetown,  are  largely  interested  in  the 
fisheries,  and  are  so  classed,  rather  than  as  ai^ricultural  or  manufacturino;. 
All  the  others  are  more  largely  interested  in  manufacturing  than  in  any 
other  form  of  industry,  and  this  fact  has  been  a  leading  if  not  always  the 
chief  factor  in  their  growth.  They  are  roughly  classified  in  the  table 
under  certain  leading  industry  heads,  but  it  should  not  be  understood  that 
the  industry  designation  under  which  any  city  or  town  happens  to  be 
placed  is  the  only  one  of  importance  therein.  It  is  simply  a  leading 
industry,  in  many  cases,  but  not  always,  the  chief  industry  of  the  cities 
and  towns  grouped  under  that  particular  head.  With  this  qualification 
clearly  stated,  we  may  note  that  the  places  which  we  have  classed  under 
Boots  and  Shoes  have  an  aggregate  population  of  355,552.  The  single 
town,  Amesbury,  classed  as  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Carriages  and 
Wagons,  has  a  population  of  9,473.  Under  Jewelry,  three  towns  have  in 
the  aggregate  a  population  of  21,308.  Under  Leather,  three  aggregate 
33,025.  Seven  under  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  and  Machinery  aggre- 
gate 244,800.  Seven  under  Paper  have  a  total  population  of  73,804. 
Two  largely  engaged  in  the  production  of  Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods  con- 
tain 39,675.  Under  Stone  there  are  two  aggregating  28,491.  Under 
Textiles,  30  places,  the  total  population  being  579,618.  Under  the 
heading  "  miscellaneous"  which  includes  a  wide  variety  of  industries  and 
handicrafts  there  are  20  cities  and  towns  shown  in  the  table,  the  aggre- 
gate population  of  these  places  being  703,075.  In  the  following  table,  a 
comparison  is  made  of  the  growth  in  population  of  each  of  these  manu- 
facturing groups  by  five  year  periods  since  1875,  showing  also  the  per- 
centages of  growth  from  1875  to  1900. 


Classified  Groups 

OP  Manufacturing  Citiks  and 

Towns  (in  Excess  of  3.500 

Population  in  1900). 


1880 

1S8.> 

1890 

1895 

1900 

235,646 

261,882 

300,205 

326,888 

355,552 

3,355 

4,403 

9,798 

9,986 

9.473 

77,602 

89,629 

110,180 

133,843 

153,529 

13,592 

15,885 

16,870 

17,448 

21,308 

23,761 

25,670 

28,518 

30,835 

33,025 

128,668 

148,749 

180,743 

208,465 

244,800 

42,816 

50,895 

61,068 

67,545 

73,804 

25,988 

30,000 

32,304 

36,054 

39,675 

14,482 

16,033 

20,810 

26,001 

28,491 

329,925 

365,738 

437,701 

501,737 

579,618 

451,584 

487,783 

561,067 

622,370 

703,075 

Percentage 
of  Increase  in 

1900  8S 

compared  with 

1875 


Boots  and  shoes 

Carriages  and  wagons. 
Food  preparations. 

Jewelry, 

Leather 

Metals   and    metallic   goods   and 

machinery, 

Paper, 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods,     . 

Stone 

Textiles 

Miscellaneous  manufactures. 


211,162 

3,816 

69,706 

11,619 

20,733 

113,132 
34,335 
24,709 
13,635 
301,908 
426,585 


68.38 

148.24 

120.25 

83.39 

59.29 

116.38 
114.95 
60.57 
108.95 
91.98 
64.81 
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Classified  GKonps 

OF  Mandfactdring  Cities  and 

Towns  (in  Excess  of  3,500 

Population  in  1900). 

1875 

1880 

1885 

1890 

1895 

1900 

Percentage 
of  Increase  in 

1900  as 

compared  with 

1875 

Other  ciiies   and    towns   (above 
2,500  population  in  1900),  . 

AH  cities  and  towns  (above  2,500 
population  in  1900),   . 

All  towns  below  2,500  population 
in  1900,         

173,104 

1,404,444 

247,468 

187,484 

1,534,903 

248,182 

203,583 

1,700,250 

241,891 

210,265 

1,999,529 

239,414 

281,628 

2,262,800 

237,383 

324,748 

2,567,098 

238,248 

87.60 
82.78 
3.73* 

The  State 

1,651,912 

1,783,085 

1,942,141 

2,238,943 

2,500,183 

2,805,346 

69.82 

*  Decrease. 


Eeference  to  the  final  column  in  the  foregoing  table,  showing  per- 
centages of  growth  in  1900  as  compared  with  1875,  brings  out  at  once 
the  remarkable  increase  in  population  in  towns  which  have  extensive 
manufactures  as  compared  with  the  other  towns  in  the  State,  or  with  the 
State  at  large. 

For  example,  the  population  of  the  State,  as  a  whole,  in  1875  was 
1,651,912  ;  it  has  increased  to  2,805,346  in  1900,  the  gain  amounting  to 
69.82  per  cent.  The  towns  classified  under  the  head  of  Boots  and  Shoes 
in  the  preceding  table  have,  in  the  same  time,  shown  an  increase  in  popu- 
lation of  68.38  per  cent,  an  increase  approximate  to  that  shown  for  the 
State  in  the  aggregate.  The  single  town  of  Amesbury,  classified  under 
the  head  of  Carriages  and  Wagons,  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  148.24 
per  cent;  some  of  this  increase  is  due  to  annexation  of  part  of  Salisbury 
in  1886.  The  two  cities  of  Cambridge  and  Somerville,  which  have  mis- 
cellaneous manufactures,  but  which  are  classified  in  the  table  under  the 
head  of  Food  Preparations,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large  output 
in  each  of  these  cities  from  extensive  meat  packing  esta))lishments,  show 
a  rate  of  increase  of  120.25  per  cent.  In  the  three  towns  classed  under 
the  head  of  Jewelry,  namely,  Attleborough,  North  Attleborough,  and 
Wrentham,  the  rate  of  increase  is  83.39  per  cent.  The  towns  of  Pea- 
body  and  Winchester  and  the  city  of  Woburn,  which  are  grouped  under 
the  head  of  Leather  in  the  table,  show  an  increase  of  59.29  per  cent,  a 
rate  less  than  that  shown  in  the  State  at  large,  but  still  a  very  high  rate 
as  compared  with  conditions  obtaining  in  the  towns  which  have  no  manu- 
factures, to  which  we  shall  hereinafter  refer. 

In  the  places  classed  under  the  head  of  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods 
and  Machinery,  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  116.38  per  cent;  in  those 
largely  engaged  in  the  paper  industry,  the  rate  is  114.95  per  cent.  The 
places  classed  under  the  head  of  Rubber  and  Elastic  Goods,  one  of  which, 
Chelsea,  has  also  miscellaneous  industries,  show  a  growth  of  60.57  per 
cent.  The  city  of  Quincy  and  the  town  of  Rockport,  in  which  the  quar- 
rying industry  is  prominent,  show  in  the  aggregate  an  increase  of  108.95 
per  cent.      The  textile   cities  and  towns  have  gained  at   the    rate    of 
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91.98  per  cent,  and  the  places  classed  in  the  table  under  the  head  of 
miscellaneous  manufactures  show  increases  amounting  to  64.81  per  cent. 

The  other  cities  and  towns  above  2,500  population  in  1900,  while 
classed  as  residential,,  nevertheless  have  numerous  industrial  establish- 
ments, and  some  of  the  places  classed  under  specific  industrial  heads 
have  shared  in  the  residential  growth  in  the  suburban  district  near  the 
city  of  Boston.  The  towns  and  cities  above  the  2,500  population  limit, 
which  are  not  classed  as  manufacturing,  show  a  percentage  of  increase 
since  1875  amounting  to  87.60,  and  the  rate  of  increase  in  all  the  cities 
and  towns  above  the  2,500  limit,  considered  in  the  aggregate,  is  82.78 
per  cent. 

Below  the  2,500  population  limit,  there  are  in  the  State  203  towns. 
These  are  mainly  agricultural ;  or,  at  least,  they  are  so  far  devoted  to  agri- 
culture that  whatever  minor  manufacturing  exists  in  them  is  an  insignifi- 
cant factor  in  their  condition  as  to  population.  These  towns,  as  a  whole, 
contained  247,468  persons  in  1875,  and  in  1900  they  contained  only 
238,248,  a  net  decline  amounting  to  3.73  per  cent. 

Massachusetts  is  frequently  referred  to  as  densely  populated.  The 
census  tables  show  a  popuhition  per  square  mile  of  348.92  in  the  State  as 
a  whole,  based  upon  an  aggregate  area  of  8,040  square  miles  of  land  sur- 
face only.  The  density,  however,  is  confined  to  the  cities  and  towns 
which  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  industries,  or  which  share  in  the 
residential  growth  promoted  by  the  metropolitan  city  of  Boston,  which 
has,  itself,  extensive  miscellaneous  industries.  The  aggregate  area  of 
the  cities  and  towns  shown  in  detail  in  the  table,  that  is  to  say,  those 
having  a  population  in  excess  of  2,500  in  1900,  is  approximately  3,395 
square  miles,  and  the  population  within  these  places,  in  the  aggregate, 
shows  a  density  of  756.14  persons  per  square  mile.  Outside  of  these 
cities  and  towns  there  is  in  the  Commonwealth  an  aggregate  area  of  ap- 
proximately 4,645  square  miles  of  land  surface,  more  than  one-half  of 
the  entire  area  of  the  State,  containing  a  population  of  but  238,248  in 
the  aggregate,  or  an  average  of  but  51.29  persons  joer  square  mile. 

Every  census  since  1875  has  shown  a  considerable  increase  in  popu- 
lation upon  the  territory  occupied  by  the  towns  above  the  2,500  limit 
in  1900,  and,  conversely,  an  almost  constant  decline  in  the  towns  out- 
side this  area.  Not  all  of  these  towns  have  individually  declined,  but 
the  decline  appears  when  they  are  considered  in  the  aggregate.  On  the 
other  hand,  not  only  is  the  population  increasing  rapidly  in  the  towns 
which  have  extensive  manufactures,  but  these  towns  are,  as  a  consequence, 
becoming  more  dense  within  the  com[)aratively  limited  area  which  they 
occupy.  There  is,  of  course,  at  present  plenty  of  room  for  expansion.  The 
danger  of  overcrowding,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  expansion  does 
not  take  place  in  proportion  to  the  outlying  unoccupied  or  sparsely  settled 
land,  since  in  all  the  larger  places,  and  especially  in  Boston,  the  popula- 
tion tends  to  concentrate    in   certain  districts.     Such    districts,    in    the 
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large  cities  of  the  world,  if  not  carefully  watched,  tend  to  deteriorate  in 
condition.  There  is  thus  a  progressive  tendency,  in  municipalities 
which  rise  above  a  certain  limit,  of  density  towards  the  creation  of  what 
are  popularly  known  as  "  slum  "  districts,  especially  when  the  city  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  tenement-house  residents.  This  should  be 
carefully  guarded  against  by  all  who  are  interested  in  true  municipal 
progress,  in  order  that  the  cities  of  Massachusetts  may  preserve  their 
present  freedom  from  such  conditions. 

The  next  table  shows  in  ao-o-regated  figures  the  native  born  and 
foreign  born  population  in  the  selected  cities  and  towns  grouped  under 
manufacturing  industry  heads*  in  the  first  table,  in  other  cities  and  towns 
above  the  2,500  population  limit, f  in  all  cities  and  towns  above  the  2,500 
population  limit,  in  all  towns  below  that  limit,  and  in  the  State  at  large, 
with  percentages,  permitting  comparisons  for  the  years  1890  and  1900. 


Classification.  . 

Native  Born 

Foreign  Born 

Percentage  of 

Native  Born  of 

Total  Population 

IS   EACH   GROCP 

Percentage  of 
Foreign  Born  of 
Total  Population 

in  each  Group 

1890 

1900 

1890 

1900 

1890 

1900 

1890 

1900 

Selected  industrial  cities  and 
towns,         .... 

Other  cities  and  towns  above 
2,500  population  in  1900,   . 

All  cities  and  towns  above 
2,500  population  in  1900,    . 

All  towns  below  2,500  popu- 
lation in  1900,      . 

1,198,181 
178,087 

1,521,291 
238,439 

561,083 
62,178 

721,059 
86,309 

68.11 
74.12 

67.84 
73.42 

31.89 
25.88 

32.16 
26.58 

1,376,268 
205,538 

1,759,730 
199,292 

623,261 
33,876 

807,368 
38,956 

68.83 
85.85 

68.55 
83.65 

31.17 
14.15 

31.45 
16.35 

The  State,    . 

1,581,806 

1,959,022 

657,137 

846,324 

70.65 

69.83     1 

29.35 

30.17 

The  native  born  population  in  the  selected  industrial  cities  and  towns, 
by  which  we  mean  the  towns  grouped  under  specific  industrial  heads  in 
the  first  table,  aggregated  1,198,181  in  1890,  rising  to  1,521,291  in  lOOO. 
The  other  cities  and  towns  in  the  first  table,  being  those  classed  under 
agriculture,  the  fisheries,  and  as  residential  chiefly,  contained  a  native 
born  population,  aggregating  178,087  in  1890,  rising  to  238,439  in  1900. 
Thus,  in  the  aggregate,  all  cities  and  towns  above  2,500  population  in 
1900  show  an  increase  in  native  born  population  from  1,376,268  in  1890  to 
1,759,730  in  1900.  During  the  same  period,  the  towns  below  the  2,500 
limit  show  a  decline  in  native  born  population  from  205,538  to  199,292. 

As  a  matter  of  numbers,  therefore,  all  the  cities  and  towns  in  the 
State  above  the  2,500  population  limit  show  an  increase  in  nativ^e  born 
population  during  the  decade  ending  in  1900,  while  the  towns  below  that 
limit,  which,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  show  a  decline  in  total  population, 
also  show  a  decline  in  native  born  population.     On  the  other  hand,  in 


*  That  is,  excluding  agricultural,  fishery,  and  residential  cities  and  towns,  as  classed  in  that  table. 
t  The  cities  and  towns  classed  under  the  heads  of  "agriculture,"  "the  fisheries,"  and  "resi- 
dential "  in  the  first  table. 
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these  declining  towns,  the  foreign  l)orn  population  has  shown  an  increase 
from  33,876  in  1890  to  38,956  in  1900,  thus  following  the  general  increase 
in  the  foreign  born  population  which  has  taken  place  in  the  cities  and 
towns  above  the  2,500  Hmit,  although  not  equaling  the  rate  of  increase. 

The  exact  facts  with  reference  to  the  composition  of  the  population 
with  respect  to  the  native  born  and  foreign  born  in  each  group  may  be 
more  clearly  apprehended  by  considering  the  percentages.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  cite  those  relating  to  the  foreign  born,  as  a  comprehension  of 
these  will  bring  out  also  the  fects  as  to  the  native  liorn.  In  1890,  in  the 
selected  manufacturing  cities  and  towns,  the  foreign  born  persons  formed 
31.89  per  cent  of  the  total  population;  in  1900,  such  persons  formed 
32.16  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  In  the  other  cities  and  towns 
above  the  2,500  limit,  the  percentage  of  foreign  born  of  total  population, 
which  in  1890  was-  25.88,  has  risen  in  1900  to  26.58.  The  cities  and 
towns  above  the  2,500  population  limit,  considered  in  the  aggregate,  how- 
ever, show  only  a  fractional  increase  in  the  percentage  of  persons  of 
foreign  birth,  these  percentages  being  31.17  and  31.45  in  1890  and  1900, 
respectively.  In  the  towns  below  the  2,500  population  limit,  the  per- 
centage of  persons  of  foreign  birth  has  risen  from  14.15  in  1890  to  16.35 
in  1900 ;  while  in  the  State,  as  a  whole,  the  percentage  has  risen  from 
29.35  to  30.17. 

There  can  be  but  one  conclusion  from  these  figures,  namely,  that  while 
the  percentaa;e  of  foreign  born  has  risen  in  the  State  as  a  whole,  the  pro- 
portio.nate  increase  has  l)een  much  greater  in  the  towns  which  are  mainly 
agricultural  and  have  a  population  of  less  than  2,500,  than  it  has  l)een 
in  the  other  cities  and  towns,  notwithstanding  the  decline  in  total  popula- 
tion in  these  smaller  places. 

In  the  next  table  a  similar  comparison  of  conditions  as  to  native  and 
foreign  born  is  shown  for  1875  and  1900. 


CLASSIFICATION. 

Native  Born 

FOBEIGN  BOKN 

Percentage  of 

Native  Born  of 

Total  Population 

in  each  Orodp 

Pkbcbntage  of 
FoRKiGN  Horn  of 
Total  Population 

IN  each  Group 

1875 

1900 

1875 

1900 

1875 

1900 

1875 

1900 

Selected  industrial  cities  and 
towns 

Other  cities  and  towns  above 
2,500  population  in  1900,   . 

All  cities  and  towns  above 
2,500  population  in  1900,   . 

All  towns  below  2,500  popu- 
lation in  1900,      . 

875,365 
137,141 

1,521,291 
238,439 

356,975 
35,963 

721,059 
86,309 

71.09 
79.22 

67.84 
73.43 

28.91 
20.78 

32.16 
26.57 

1,012,506 
220,502 

1,759,730 
199,292 

391,938 
26,966 

807,368 
38,956 

72.09 
89.10 

68.55 
83.65 

27.91 
10.90 

31.45 
16.35 

The  State,   . 

1,233,008 

1,959,022 

418.904 

846,324 

74.64 

69.83 

25.36 

30.17 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  figures  which  are  contained  in 
the  foregoing  table.     We  point  out  simply  the  difference  in  the  percent- 
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ages  of  foreign  born  of  total  population  in  each  group  in  1900  as  com- 
pared with  1875.  In  the  selected  manufacturing  cities  and  towns,  this 
percentage  has  risen  during  the  25  years  from  28.91  to  32.16;  in  the 
other  cities  and  towns  above  the  2,500  population  limit,  from  20.78  to 
20,57  ;  and  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  above  the  2,500  population  limit, 
taken  as  a  single  group,  the  percentage  of  foreign  l)orn  has  risen  from 
27.91  to  31.45.  In  the  towns  below  the  2,500  limit,  which,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, show  a  net  loss  in  total  population  of  3.73  per  cent,  the  per- 
centage of  foreign  of  the  total  population  has  risen  from  10.90  to  16.35. 
The  respective  percentages  for  the  State,  as  a  whole,  are  25.36  and  30.17. 

A  comparison  of  these  percentages  will  show  that  in  the  towns  which 
hav^e  lost  and  are  losing  population,  namely,  the  smaller  agricultural 
towns  of  the  State,  the  percentage  of  the  foreign  born  of  the  total  popu- 
lation has  not  only  materially  increased  during  the  twenty-five  years,  but 
that  the  increase,  proportionately  to  the  total  population  of  these  places, 
has  been  greater  than  in  the  other  cities  and  towns  of  the  State.  Never- 
theless, in  these  small  towns  the  population  is  to-day,  as  it  was  in  1875, 
largely  native  born,  and  nuich  more  largely  native  born  than  in  the  other 
cities  and  towns  of  the  State. 

For  example,  in  1875  about  89  persons  in  every  100  in  these  smaller 
towns  were  native  born,  and  in  1900  nearly  84  persons  in  every  100  were 
native  born.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1900,  in  the  cities  and  towns  chiefly 
manufacturing,  only  about  68  persons  in  every  100  were  native  born. 
Of  course,  these  percentages  do  not  take  into  account  the  factor  of 
descent.  Many  of  the  native  born  persons  have  foreign  parents,  espe- 
cially in  the  manufacturing  towns,  which  increases  the  proportion  of  the 
element  which  in  comparatively  recent  years  has  contributed  to  the  growth 
of  the  population  of  the  State  from  various  sources. 

The  first  table,  for  example,  shows  the  native  born  white  population 
of  each  city  and  town  above  the  2,500  limit,  divided  into  two  classes,  i.e., 
those  having  native  white  parents  and  those  having  foreign  parents.  By 
combining  the  latter  with  the  white  persons  of  foreign  birth,  the  aggregate 
number  of  white  persons  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage  is  obtainable.  In 
the  specified  cities  and  towns  having  more  than  2,500  population,  this 
aggregate  is  1,653,984  out  of  a  total  poi)ulation  of  2,567,098,  or  64.43 
per  cent.  In  the  towns  below  the  2,500  limit,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
number  of  white  persons  of  foreign  parentage,  although  themselves 
native  born,  together  with  those  foreign  born,  aggregates  83,516  in  a 
total  population  of  238,248,  or  35.05  per  cent.  The  corresponding 
aggregate  for  the  State,  as  a  whole,  is  1,737,500  in  a  total  population  of 
2,805,346,  or  61.94  per  cent.  The  table  contains  figures  which  Avill  enable 
anyone  interested  in  the  local  development  of  any  municipality  containing 
a  population  in  excess  of  2,500  to  work  out  a  similar  comparison.* 

*  Vol.  III.  of  the  State  Census  of  1895  enables  anyone  to  trace,  in  detail,  the"  parent  nativity  of 
any  city  or  town,  by  that  census. 
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The  persons  of  foreign  birth  are,  however,  rapidly  becoming  assimi- 
lated and  taking  their  place  in  the  social  and  political,  as  well  as  in  the 
industrial  life  of  the  State.  The  presence  of  this  element  has  been  due 
very  largely  to  the  industrial  development  of  the  Commonwealth,  but 
that  part  of  it  which  appears  in  the  smaller  towns  is  due  to  the  taking 
up  of  agricultural  land  by  persons  of  foreign  birth.  This,  in  itself,  is  a 
desirable  thing,  and  if  it  could  be  pushed  fnrfhpr.  won 
the  Commonwealth.  fiOVEfiMlifllT  DOCUMBITS 
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COMPULSORY  ARaiTRATION   IN  NEW  OQ^TH  WALES. 


d  be  of  benetit  ta 


In  Bulletin  No.  20  of  this  Department,  issued  in  November,  1901, 
we  presented  in  condensed  form  a  report  on  Compulsory  Arbitration  in 
New  Zealand,  by  Judge  Alfred  P.  Backhouse,  a  Commissioner  appointed 
by  New  South  Wales  to  investigate  the  operation  of  the  New  Zealand 
statute.  That  Bulletin  is  now  entirely  out  of  print  and  we  are  unable  to 
supply  copies  requested.  As  New  South  Wales  has  since  enacted  a 
somewhat  similar  statute,  we  therefore  condense  the  points  made  by 
Judge  Backhouse  in  his  report,  and  afterward  give  an  abbreviated  sum- 
mary of  the  law  in  New  South  Wales. 

Industrial  Unions.*  Judge  Backhouse  stated,  with  reference  to  formation  of  industrial  unions  in 
New  Zealand,  that  the  workmen  had  generally  taken  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  act;  employers 
were  backward  about  doing  so.  .  .  .  A  large  percentage  of  the  employers  were  still  unassociated. 
...  He  had  heard  of  but  one  case  where  an  employer  had  asked  the  assistance  of  a  Board  or  the  Court. 

Boards  of  Conciliation.  Of  these  Boards,  one  being  established  in  each  of  seven  districts  in  New 
Zealand,  their  function  being  to  first  deal  with  disputes  and  endeavor  to  settle  them,  before  invoking 
the  action  of  the  Arbitration  Court,  he  said  :  '<  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  these  Boards  have  not 
realized  the  hopes  which  were  expressed  by  the  author  of  the  Act,  that  they  would  do  the  major  portion 
of  the  work.  .  .  .  Even  amongst  New  Zealanders,  who  believe  strongly  in  the  principle  of  the  Act, 
there  are  many  who  question  whether  these  in  their  present  form  should  be  continued.  .  .  .  The 
question  as  to  the  capability  of  the  Boards  to  deal  with  the  matters  which  come  before  them,  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  practical  knowledge  of  the  varied  subjects  presented,  has  been  raised;  but  with  regard 
to  certain  members  of  some  Boards,  charges  are  made  of  a  much  graver  character.  It  is  said,  with 
truth  I  have  no  doubt,  that  there  are  members  who  are  in  the  habit  of  fomenting  disputes,  .  .  .  and 
that  the  vicious  system  of  payment  by  fees  for  each  sitting  is  partlj'  responsible.  To  me  it  is  clear  that 
some  members  entirelj'  fail  to  properly  appreciate  their  function,  .  .  .  and  become  partisans  out  and 
out,  rendering  their  Boards  boards  of  irritation  rather  than  boards  of  conciliation.  The  lesult  of  this 
is,  that  when  a  reference  has  to  be  made  from  these  Boards  to  the  Court,  the  parties  come  to  it  more 
antagonistic  than  they  were  when  the  dispute  arose.  .  .  .  That  the  thrashing  out  of  the  case  by  the 
Board  is  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  Court  there  can  be  no  question ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Cooper  said : 
'  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  there  was  anj'  impression  in  the  public  mind  that  the  Boards  are  not  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  Act.  They  are  very  necessary.' "  Judge  Backhouse  pointed  out  various  reasons  for 
the  non-success  of  the  Boards,  for  part  of  which  he  held  the  employers  responsible.  .  .  .  "The  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  those  who  have  reallj'  considered  the  question  is  in  favor  of  their  abolition  if  their 
constitution  and  method  are  not  altered."  Judge  Backhouse,  however,  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  large 
number  of  those  interested  would  preserve  the  principle  of  conciliation  before  proceeding  to  compulsion. 

*  Industrial  Unions  are  contemplated  by  the  New  Zealand  Law  consisting  of  at  least  two  employers  or 
seven  employes,  said  unions  being  registered  and  forming,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  bodies  corporate,  this 
being  a  pre-requisite  to  proceedings  under  the  Act,  initiated  by  either  party  to  an  industrial  dispute. 
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Court  of  Arbitration.  Generally  the  greatest  satisfaction  is  expressed  with  the  constitution  of 
this  Court,  its  proceedings,  and  its  decisions.  Some  of  its  awards  in  certain  particulars  are  found  fault 
with ;  but  this  is  ascribed  to  insufficient  information  before  it,  and  not  in  any  way  to  the  Court's  failing 
to  appreciate  or  not  endeavoring  to  solve  the  difficult  questions  put  to  it  ...  The  method  of  payment 
by  the  day  was  open  to  criticism •• 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  the  same  necessity  for  experts  in  the  particular  industry  to  sit  in  the 
Court  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  the  Boards.  The  functions  of  the  two  tribunals  are  distinct.  In  the  case 
of  the  Boards  the  fact  that  some  of  the  members  had  special  knowledge  would  facilitate  conciliation.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  in  any  way  that  the  Court  does  not  attempt  to  conciliate ;  it  is  always 
most  zealous  in  doing  so,  and  frequently  brings  the  parties  to  an  agreement.  .  .  .  There  is  one  matter 
about  which  both  sides  are  very  emphatic,  viz.,  the  necessity  of  having  a  Supreme  Court  Judge  as 
President  of  the  Court.  .  .  .  While,  no  doubt,  the  Judges  appreciate  this  expression  of  confidence  in 
them,  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  would  like  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  Act,  think- 
ing that  it  involves  them  in  matters  in  which  it  would  be  much  better  they  should  not  be  concerned.  The 
Court  has  a  wider  jurisdiction  and  greater  powers  than  perhaps  any  Court  in  the  British  dominions. 
From  it  there  is  practically  no  appeal,  as  the  jurisdiction  is  so  far-reaching,  and  as  long  as  it  acts  within 
its  jurisdiction,  no  Court  can  restrain  it.  It  hears  cases  in  any  way  which  it  prefers,  as  it  is  not  bound 
by  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence;  and  it  interprets  its  own  awards,  and  fixes  the  penalty  for  any 
breach.  Great  are  its  powers,  and  equally  great  are  its  responsibilities,  for  on  it  really  depends  the 
successful  working  of  the  Act.  As  long  as  the  Court  recognizes  its  duties  to  both  sides  and  wisely  exer- 
cises its  wide  powers,  it  will  satisfy  the  people;  but  once  it  fails  in  doing  either,  it  will  be  looked  on  as 
worse  than  useless.  So  far,  under  comparatively  easy  conditions,  it  has  succeeded  in  realizing  the 
hopes  of  its  founder. 

Aivards  and  their  Enforcement.  So  far,  with  one  exception,  applications  for  enforcement  have 
all  been  against  employers.  .  .  .  If  it  were  necessary  to  enforce  the  awards  against  the  men,  and  it 
came  to  a  question  of  payment  by  individuals,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  members  of  the 
Unions  would  be  quite  equal  to  paying  the  demands.  ...  If  a  large  number  of  men  on  either  side 
openly  defied  the  Court,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  would  happen,  and  it  might  be  impossible  to  deal 
with  them.  The  same  might  be  said  if  any  large  body  of  individuals  took  exception  to  any  particular 
legislation  and  acted  in  concert  to  frustrate  its  objects.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  up  to  the  present 
no  such  case  has  arisen  in  New  Zealand. 

Production  of  Books.  Boards  have  no  power  to  call  for  books,  but  the  Court  has.  This  power 
was  not  made  the  subject  of  any  serious  objection  by  any  employer  to  whom  Judge  Backhouse  spoke. 

Effect  of  the  Act  on  Industrial  Prosperidj.  With  possibly  one  exception,  industries  have  not 
been  hampered  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  .  .  .  The  boot  trade  is  the  exception.  ...  It  would 
certainly  appear  that  the  conditions  imposed  have  been  such  that  this  particular  trade  has  not  shared  in 
the  general  prosperity.  ...  In  the  case  of  this  industry  it  seems  awards  have  been  made  which  its 
conditions  do  not  justify 

I  would  add  that  I  doubt  whether  New  Zealand  was  ever  so  prosperous.  Her  population  has  in- 
creased since  the  last  census  in  greater  proportion  than  has  that  of  any  of  the  Australian  States  except 
two.  ...  I  do  not  for  one  moment  say  that  the  Act  alone  has  brought  about  this  happy  condition. 
...  It  may  be  that  the  Act  has  little  to  do  with  it,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  retarded  it. 

Effect  of  the  Working  of  the  Act  upon  the  Geiieral  Public.  The  efifect  of  the  working  of  the  Act 
has  been  undoubtedly  to  make  the  public  pay  generally  more  for  the  products  of  an  industry  which  has 
been  regulated  by  a  Board  or  the  Court,  when  the  tariff  is  high  enough,  or  other  conditions  occur  to 
prevent  foreign  competition.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that,  in  the  boot  trade,  the  conditions  imposed 
are  such  that  outside  producers  are  able  to  leap  the  tariff  fence,  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives said  to  me,  "  If  the  present  duties  are  done  away  with  the  Act  may  as  well  be  repealed  as  far 
as  raising  wages  in  the  manufacturing  industries  is  concerned."  The  coal-mine  owners  agreed  upon 
an  advance  in  price  when  the  cost  of  hewing  was  raised,  and  the  flour-millers  acted  similarly.  Building 
has  become  more  expensive,  and  in  this  trade  the  contractors  at  first  made  very  little  opposition  to  the 
claims  for  advance  in  wages,  secure  as  they  considered  themselves  in  the  ability  to  pass  on  the  extra  cost 
of  construction  to  those  who  required  their  services.  Now,  however,  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
tendency  of  the  awards  is  likely  to  narrow  the  scope  of  their  business,  and  they  are  making  efforts  ta 
oppose  more  effectually  the  demands  of  the  men.    Cost  of  living,  particularly  rent,  is  becoming  dearer. 

Suggestions  as  to  Amendments.  A  suggestion  was  made  to  limit  the  facility  with  which  an  appeal 
could  be  made  to  the  Boards.  A  handful  of  men  in  any  industry  has  the  power  and  ability  to  promote 
strife.  There  may  be  no  friction  between  employers  and  employes,  when  suddenlj'  a  union  of  seven  men 
is  formed  ;  four  of  these  are  a  majority,  and  it  is  possible  for  them  to  have  the  relations  between  master 
and  men  in  the  whole  trade  gone  into,  causing  much  annoyance,  and  bringing  about  the  very  friction 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Act  to  do  away  with.  .  .  .  The  influence  of  professional  agitators  should 
be  controlled  by  allowing  no  one  to  appear  in  an  industrial  reference  unless  he  is  actually  engaged  in 
the  industry  concerned. 

Have  Disputes  Increased  ?  Undoubtedly  differences  have  increased ;  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things  they  would,  when  means  are  provided  for  dealing  with  disputes  other  than 
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the  extreme  step  of  "  striking"  or  "  locking  out."  Many  differences  are  made  public,  and  the  Act  is 
set  in  motion  to  adjust  them,  which,  under  the  old  state  of  things,  were  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  the  taking  of  either  of  the  measures  referred  to 

There  would  certainly  appear  to  be  a  recognition  that  the  Act  has  been  too  freely  used ;  but  while 
there  has  been  this  strife,  I  certainly  saw  none  of  that  bitterness  which  is  generally  engendered  by  a 
strike  even  on  a  small  scale. 

Effect  of  the  Act  on  the  Quantity  of  Work  Done.  Some  general  complaints  were  made  to  me  that 
the  effect  of  unionism  (under  the  Act)  was  to  level  down  rather  than  up  the  work  of  individual  men, 
and  two  specific  instances  were  given  me,  one  where  it  was  admitted,  and  the  other  where  it  was  prob- 
able, that  the  quantity  of  work  done  was  purposely  restricted. 

Strikes  Still  Occur.  Such  extravagance  of  expression  as  <'  A  Land  Without  Strikes  "  is  calcu- 
lated to  have  the  effect  of  rather  weakening  than  strengthening  belief  in  the  beneficent  effect  of  the 
working  of  the  Act.  New  Zealand  has  not  been  free  from  strikes  since  1894.  .  .  .  None  of  these  have 
been  of  any  great  magnitude ;  ...  but  to  overstate  a  case  is  generally  to  weaken  it.  As  long  as  labor 
is  not  associated  there  is  nothing  in  the  Act  to  prevent  strikes,  and  where  labor  is  associated,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  to  prevent  striking  or  locking  out  only  refers  to  industrial  disputes  which  have  been 
referred  to  the  Board.  ...  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  Act  makes  no  attempt  to  insist 
on  an  employer's  carrying  on  his  business,  or  on  a  man's  working  under  a  condition  which  he  objects 
to.'^All  it  says  is  that,  where  a  Board  or  the  Court  has  interfered,  the  business,  if  carried  on  at  all, 
shall  be  carried  on  in  the  manner  prescribed ;  if  the  workman  works,  he  shall  work  under  the  conditions 
laid  down. 

General  Summary.  Although  I  have  gone  fully  into  matters  in  which  the  Act  appears  to  be 
defective,  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  and  unmistakably  known  that  the  result  of  my  observations  is  that  the 
Act  has  so  far,  notwithstanding  its  faults,  been  productive  of  good.  .  .  .  The  Act  has  prevented  strikes 
of  any  magnitude,  and  has,  on  the  whole,  brought  about  a  better  relation  between  employers  and  em- 
ployes than  would  exist  if  there  were  no  Act.  It  has  enabled  the  increase  of  wages  and  the  other  con- 
ditions favorable  to  the  workmen  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  Colony,  they  are  entitled  to, 
to  be  settled  without  that  friction  and  bitterness  of  feeling  which  otherwise  might  have  existed ;  it  has 
enabled  employers,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  know  with  certainty  the  conditions  of  production 

The  awards  generally  have  been  in  favor  of  the  workers,  and  it  is  therefore  easy  to  understand 
that  the  unionists  to  a  man  believe  in  the  Act,  .  .  .  and  the  non-unionists,  as  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  find  no  fault  with  it 

But,  while  the  effects  of  the  Act  so  far  are  good,  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  it  can  be  said  with 
any  certainty  that  it  is  a  measure  which  will  provide  for  the  solution  of  all  labor  troubles.  Since  it 
came  into  operation  in  New  Zealand,  everything  has  been  in  favor  of  an  increase  in  the  emoluments, 
and  of  an  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  labor,  and  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  wages 
would  have  risen  if  there  had  been  no  Act.  New  Zealand,  since  the  Act  has  been  in  force  (original 
Act  was  passed  in  1894,  but  the  first  case  under  it  did  not  arise  until  the  middle  of  1896),  has  been 
advancing  on  an  ever  increasing  wave  of  prosperity,  and  that  prosperity  has  been  largely  due  to  a 
favorable  market  for  its  exports,  which  last  year  amounted  to  £13,246,161;  and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  exports  are  of  commodities  which  up  to  the  present  have  been  in  no  way  affected 
directly  by  the  Act,  such  as  wool,  frozen  mutton,  kauri-gum,  etc.  The  market  for  most  of  the  manu- 
factures is  simply  within  the  Colony,  and  it  is  a  market  largely  guarded  for  the  colonial  producer. 
New  Zealand  has  its  unemployed  difficulty,  for  there  are  wastrels  in  every  community,  and  misfortune 
comes  on  some  in  the  best  of  times,  and  it  deals  with  any  surplus  labor  from  these  or  other  causes  by 
employing  it  in  co-operative  works,  giving  not  only  employment  but  facilities  for  settling  on  the  land, 
but  the  supply  of  skilled  labor  does  not  appear  to  have  been  too  great  up  to  the  present.  My  hope  is 
that  depression  may  be  far  distant,  but  when  lean  years  come,  as  come  they  must,  unless  the  world's 
history  leads  us  to  a  wrong  conclusion  as  to  the  future,  when  there  will  be  curtailment  instead  of  ex- 
pansion, when  wages  will  be  cut  down,  instead  of  being  raised,  by  the  awards;  then,  and  not  till  then, 
can  any  one  speak  with  authority  as  to  whether  the  principle  involved  is  workable  or  not.  ...  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  men  will  loyally  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Court,  or  will  turn  out 
only  the  work  which  they  think  the  wage  justifies.  If  the  award  is  to  be  accepted  only  when  in  favor 
of  one  class,  if  it  is  to  be  flouted  when  it  is  against  that  class,  the  Act  had  better  at  once  be  wiped  out 
of  the  Statute  Book. 

The  Act  adopted  in  New  South  Wales  in  December,  1901,  after  the 
report  of  Judge  Backhouse,  summarized  in  the  foregoing,  had  been  made 
to  his  government,  while  in  general  based  upon  the  principles  of  the  act 
in  New  Zealand,  differs  from  it  in  several  important  particulars. 

In  the  first  place,  it  omits  entirely  the  Boards  of  Conciliation,  and 
provides  only  for  a  Court  of  Arbitration,  consisting  of  a  President,  who 
must  be  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  two  other  members,  one  of 
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whom  represents  the  employers  and  the  other  the  employes.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  court  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  the  representative  of  the 
employers  being  recommended  by  a  body  of  delegates  from  industrial  unions 
of  emploj^ers,  and  the  representative  of  the  emplo3'es  by  a  body  of  dele- 
gates from  industrial  unions  of  employes  ;  if,  however,  either  body  fails  to 
make  such  recommendation,  the  Governor  may  appoint  any  person  he 
thinks  fit.  The  tenure  of  oflSce  is  for  three  years,  as  in  New  Zealand.  The 
Act  covers  all  industries  and  employments  except  domestic  service,  which 
is  expressly  omitted,  and  includes  •  certain  public  employes,  for  example, 
those  working  under  the  Railway  Commissioners,  the  Sydney  Harbour  Trust 
Commissioners,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage, 
and  the  Hunter  Eiver  and  District  Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage. 

In  order  to  have  standing  before  the  court,  industrial  unions  must  be 
formed,  as  in  New  Zealand.  The  unions  of  employers,  however,  are 
restricted  to  any  person  or  association  of  persons,  or  any  incorporated 
company  or  association  of  incorporated  companies,  or  of  incorporated 
companies  and  persons  who  or  which  have  in  the  aggregate  throughout  the 
six  months  next  preceding  the  date  of  the  application  for  registration  em- 
ployed on  an  average,  taken  per  month,  not  less  than  50  employes.  On 
the  part  of  the  workingmen,  any  trade  union  or  association  of  trade 
unions,  or  branch  thereof,  may  register.  These  provisions  are  slightly  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  New  Zealand,  where,  in  addition  to  any  incorporated 
company  or  trade  union,  any  seven  workmen  or  any  two  employers  may, 
respectively,  be  registered  as  unions.  Registration  as  industrial  unions, 
as  in  New  Zealand,  is  equivalent  to  the  incorporation  of  the  parties, 
respectively,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

The  registrar  has  certain  discretionary  powers  as  to  the  details  of  regis- 
tration, but  parties  desiring  to  be  registered  must  adopt  certain  rules  and 
conform  to  certain  specific  provisions  of  the  Act.  Industrial  unions  have 
power  to  hold  land  ;  are  required  to  furnish  lists  of  members  at  prescribed 
dates,  and  in  such  form  as  the  registrar  may  prescribe ;  and  for  failure  to 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  registrar  or  for  wilful  neglect  to  obey 
any  order  of  the  court  in  certain  cases,  their  registration  may  be  cancelled. 

Any  industrial  union  may  make  an  agreement  in  writing  with  refer- 
ence to  any  industrial  matter  with  another  industrial  union  or  with  an 
employer  for  a  specified  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  and  if  a  copy  is 
filed  with  the  registrar,  such  agreement  becomes  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  and  binding  under  its  provisions.  Any  party  thereto  may 
give  notice  to  the  registrar  at  least  one  month  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  agreement  of  intention  to  terminate  the  same  at  its  expira- 
tion :  and  the  agreement  may  be  rescinded  by  agreement  made  in  writing 
b}^  the  parties  thereto  and  filed  with  the  registrar,  or  may,  in  like  manner, 
be  varied  by  another  industrial  agreement.  Agreements  are  binding  on 
the  parties  thereto  during  the  currency  of  the  agreement  or  varied  agree- 
ment, and  on  such  parties  in  respect  of  anything  done  or  suffered  under  or 
by  virtue  of  it  during  its  currency  ;  and  also  they  are  similarly  binding  on 
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every  person  while  he  is  a  member  of  any  industrial  union  which  is  a 
party  to  the  agreement. 

The  court  has  broad  powers  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the 
matters  committed  to  it  under  the  Act ;  is  not  bound  by  strict  rules  of 
evidence,  but  may  hear  and  determine,  according  to  equity  and  good  con- 
science, any  industrial  dispute  or  any  industrial  matter  referred  to  it  by 
an  industrial  union  or  by  the  registrar,  or  any  application  under  the  Act. 

The  president  and  the  members  of  the  court  are  put  under  oath  not  to 
disclose  to  any  person  whatsoever  any  matters  or  evidence  relating  to 
any  trade  secret  or  to  the  profits  or  financial  position  of  any  witness  or 
party,  and  are  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds 
and  dismissal  from  oifice  for  the  violation  of  such  oath,  and  shall  at  the 
request  of  any  party  or  witness  hear  such  evidence  in  camera. 

The  court  hj\s  power  to  visit  any  industrial  establishment,  ship, 
vessel,  or  premises  wherein  industries  are  carried  on,  to  inspect  the  same 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Act ;  and  its  general  jurisdiction  covers  industrial 
matters,  which  term  is  defined  in  the  Act  as  : 

Matters  or  things  affecting  or  relating  to  work  done  or  to  be  done,  or  the  privileges,  rights,  or 
duties  of  employers  or  employes  in  any  industry,  not  involving  questions  which  are  or  may  be  the 
subject  of  proceedings  for  an  indictable  offence;  and,  without  limiting  the  general  nature  of  the  above 
definition,  includes  all  or  any  matters  relating  to  — 

(a)  the  wages,  allowances,  or  remuneration  of  any  persons  employed  or  to  be  employed  in  any 
industry,  or  the  prices  paid  or  to  be  paid  therein  in  respect  of  such  employment ; 

(b)  the  hours  of  employment,  sex,  age,  qualification,  or  status  of  employes,  and  the  mode, 
terms,  and  conditions  of  employment; 

(c)  tha  employment  of  children  or  young  persons,  or  of  any  person  or  persons  or  class  of  persons 
in  any  industry,  or  the  dismissal  of  or  refusal  to  employ  any  particular  person  or  persons  or  class  of 
persons  therein; 

(d)  any  established  custom  or  usage  of  any  industry,  either  generally  or  in  any  particular 
locality ; 

(e)  the  interpretation  of  an  industrial  agreement. 

With  respect  to  these  matters,  in  any  proceeding  before  it  the  court  may  do  all  or  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing things  with  a  view  to  the  enforcement  of  its  award,  order,  or  direction  — 

(1)  declare  that  any  practice,  regulation,  rule,  custom,  term  of  agreement,  condition  of  employ- 
ment, or  dealing  whatsoever  in  relation  to  an  industrial  matter,  shall  be  a  common  rule  of  an  industry 
affected  by  the  proceeding ; 

(2)  direct  within  what  limits  of  area  and  suliject  to  what  conditions  and  exceptions  such  com- 
mon rule  shall  be  binding  upon  persons  engaged  in  the  said  industry,  whether  as  employer  or  as  em- 
ploy6,  and  whether  members  of  an  industrial  union  or  not ; 

(3)  fix  penalties  for  any  breach  or  non-observance  of  such  common  rule  so  declared  as  aforesaid, 
and  specify  to  whom  the  same  shall  be  paid ; 

(4)  grant  an  injunction  to  restrain  any  person  from  breaking  or  non-observing  any  order,  award, 
or  direction  of  the  court ; 

(5)  order  the  cancellation  of  the  registration  of  an  industrial  union  ; 

(6)  order  that  any  member  of  an  industrial  union  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  thereof  from  a  date 
and  for  a  period  to  be  named  in  the  said  order ; 

(7)  fix  penalties  for  a  breach  or  non-observance  of  any  terra  of  an  award,  order,  or  direction  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  pounds  in  the  case  of  an  industrial  union,  or  five  pounds  in  the  case  of  any  in- 
dividual memljer  of  the  said  union,  and  specif}'  the  persons  to  whom  such  penalty  shall  be  paid ; 

(8)  impose  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds  for  any  breach  or  non-observance  of  an 
award,  order,  or  direction  by  a  person  bound  by  such  award,  order,  or  direction  who  is  not  a  member 
of  an  industrial  union. 

The  Act  provides  a  method  for  the  recovery  of  fines  and  penalties 
for  any  breach  of  an  award,  order,  or  direction  of  the  court.  It  provides 
that  parties  affected  by  any  order,  award,  or  direction  of  the  court  may. 
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whether  such  person  or  union  was  or  was  not  a  party  to  the  proceedings, 
apply  at  any  time  to  the  court  to  be  relieved  from  any  obligation  im- 
posed ;  and  the  court  in  entertaining  and  dealing  with  such  application 
shall  have  all  the  general  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Act. 

With  respect  to  the  reference  of  industrial  disputes  to  the  court,  the 
practice  is  confined  within  lines  evidently  intended  to  obviate  in  part  the 
too  frequent  litigation  complained  of  in  New  Zealand.  For  example,  it 
is  provided  that : 

No  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  may  be  referred  to  the  court,  nor  may  any  appli- 
cation to  the  court  he  made  except  by  an  industrial  union  or  by  any  person  atTected  or  aggrieved  by  an 
order  of  the  court. 

But  no  industrial  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  the  court  for  determination,  and  no  application  shall 
be  made  to  the  court  for  the  enforcement  of  any  award  of  the  court  by  an  industrial  union,  except  in 
pursuance  of  — 

(a)  a  resolution  passed  by  the  majority  of  the  members  present  at  a  meeting  of  such  union 
specially  summoned  by  notice  sent  by  post  to  each  member  or  given  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  rules 
of  the  union,  and  stating  the  nature  of  the  proposal  to  be  submitted  to  the  meeting;  or 

(b)  where  in  the  opinion  of  the  registrar  it  is  impracticable  to  summon  a  meeting  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  union,  a  resolution  passed,  in  accordance  with  rules  made  by  the  court  in  that  behalf,  by  a 
majority  of  the  officers  of  the  union  specified  in  such  rules. 

Notwithstanding  anything  in  this  section  the  registrar  may  — 

(1)  Inform  the  court  of  any  breach  of  this  Act  or  of  any  order  or  award  of  the  court. 

(2)  Refer  to  the  court  an  industrial  dispute  when  the  parties  thereto  or  some  or  one  of  them  are 
or  is  not  an  industrial  union. 

The  Act  continues  in  force  until  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eight. 
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Considering  the  labor  disputes  which  occurred  in  Massachusetts  dur- 
ing the  three  months  ending  Dec.  31,  1901,  we  find  there  were  41  strikes 
in  addition  to  eight  minor  disturbances,  where  the  employes  left  work 
owing  to  some  slight  misunderstanding  and  returned  to  work  within  a 
few  hours,  or  their  places  were  immediately  filled. 

The  cities  and  towns  wherein  the  strikes  took  place,  together  with 
the  number  of  strikes  occurring,  are  as  follows  :  Lynn,  seven ;  Boston 
and  Holyoke,  four  each ;  Fall  River,  Haverhill,  and  Worcester,  three 
each;  Gloucester,  Lowell,  and  Springfield,  two  each;  and  the  following 
cities  and  towns  had  one  dispute  each :  Fairhaven,  Greenfield,  Lawrence, 
Maynard,  Milford,  Newton,  Northampton,  Palmer,  Spencer,  Southbridge, 
and  Westtield. 

The  cause  of  16  strikes  related  to  wages  only  ;  of  these,  two  were  suc- 
cessful, eight  were  compromised,  live  failed,  and  the  result  of  one  dispute 
was  not  stated.  Of  the  four  strikes  due  to  hours  of  labor  only,  one  was 
successful  and  three  failed.  Of  those  relating  to  wages  and  hours  of  labor, 
three  were  successful  and  one  failed.  Five  strikes  took  place  through' 
sympath}'  with   discharged  workmen,   but  one   succeeding,  while  three 
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failed.  The  cause  of  eight  strikes  was  refusal  to  work  with  non-union 
or  objectionable  men,  two  of  these  being  successful,  one  satisfactorily  ad- 
justed, and  five  failed.  Of  the  two  strikes  declared  because  of  grievance 
against  foremen,  one  failed  and  the  result  of  the  other  was  not  stated. 
In  two  instances,  the  men  struck  on  account  of  minor  grievance,  one  of 
these  ending  in  a  compromise  while  the  other  failed. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  causes  of  the  strikes  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows :  Wages  only,  16  ;  hours  of  labor  only,  four;  wages  and  hours  of 
labor,  four;  other  causes,  17.  The  total  results  show  that  nine  strikes 
succeeded,  eight  were  compromised  or  satisfactorily  adjusted,  21  failed, 
while  the  outcome  of  three  was  not  stated. 

The  largest  number  of  disputes  in  any  one  industry,  eight,  occurred 
in  the  building  trades,  followed  by  five  in  the  cotton  goods  industry ; 
morocco  workers  and  boot  and  shoe  operatives  had  four  each ;  teamsters, 
three  ;  granite  workers,  railroad  employes,  and  hosiery  and  knit  goods  em- 
ployes, two  each.  Employes  in  the  following  industries  were  involved 
in  one  dispute  each :  Clothing,  straw  goods,  printing,  publishing,  and 
bookbinding,  wire  goods,  rubber  goods,  machines  and  machinery,  metals 
and  metallic  goods,  whips,  lashes  and  stocks,  ice  trade,  paper,  and  cigars 
and  tobacco. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  time  lost,  we  find  that  in  eight 
cases  places  were  filled  as  soon  as  new  men  could  be  secured,  some  of 
the  old  employes  returning  in  many  instances  under  unchanged  condi- 
tions ;  in  four  strikes,  the  trouble  lasted  one  day  or  less  ;  in  two  instances, 
two  days;  in  six,  three  days;  in  two,  four  days;  in  five,  five  days;  in 
one  case,  one  week;  in  one,  eight  days;  in  one,  three  weeks;  in  three, 
four  weeks ;  in  one,  five  weeks ;  in  one,  six  weeks ;  in  one,  69  days  ;  in 
one,  three  months.     In  four  cases,  amount  of  lost  time  was  not  stated. 

The  number  of  persons  involved  in  36  of  the  strikes  aggregated 
about  5,970,  the  total  number  of  working  days  lost  being  about  36,500. 

The  most  important  strike  of  the  period,  in  the  point  of  number  of 
persons  involved,  was  that  which  the  garment  makers  in  Boston  declared 
against  the  clothing  contractors.  The  trouble  started  on  Oct.  3  when  50 
garment  pressmen  struck  for  a  9-hour  day  and  10  to  15  per  cent  increase 
in  wages.  Subsequent  upon  the  strike,  450  pressmen  were  locked  out. 
The  men  returned  to  work  two  days  later  when  demands  were  granted. 
On  Oct.  S,  the  tailors,  garment  workers,  basters,  and  other  clothing  em- 
plo3'6s,  to  the  number  of  4,500,  went  out  demanding  an  increase  in  wages 
from  10  to  15  per  cent  and  9-hour  day.  The  strike  lasted  two  days,  an 
increase  in  wages  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  week  being  granted.  Local  Union 
No.  1,  United  Garment  Workers  of  America,  involved. 

During  the  three  months  under  consideration  the  greatest  loss  was 
entailed  by  the  striking  glazers  of  the  morocco  factory  of  Thomas  A. 
Kelly  &  Co.,  of  Lynn.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  practically  idle 
12  weeks  at  an  estimated  loss  in  wages  of  $30,000. 
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Illiteracy    In    massacliasetts. 

lu  1900,  accoifling  to  the  latest  national  census, 
there  were  843,465  males  iu  Massachusetts  21  years 
of  age  and  over.  Of  these,  53,694,  or  6.37  per  cent, 
were  illiterate,  51,785  being  white  and  1,909  illiterate 
colored.  Of  the  total  number  of  illiterates,  48,615, 
or  90.54  per  cent,  were  foreign  born. 

Aliens    in    Slassaclinsetts. 

In  1890,  there  were  257,094  foreign  born  males  in 
Massachusetts  21  years  of  age  and  over.  Of  this 
number,  118,508,  or  46.10  per  cent,  were  aliens. 
Comparing  these  figures  with  the  1900  census,  we 
find  that  there  were  347,731  foreign  born  males  of 
voting  age  in  Massachusetts  in  1900,129,854,  or  37.34 
per  cent,  being  aliens. 

Industrial   Accidents  in    IWassachnsetts. 

During  the  year  ending  December  31,  19iil,  1,624 
accidents  were  reported  to  tlie  District  Police  as 
occurring  in  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mer- 
cantile establishments  in  Massachusetts.  Of  this 
number,  1,332  were  males,  and  292  were  females. 
In  879  instances,  persons  were  injured  by  machin- 
ery in  mills,  factories,  and  mechanical  establish- 
ments; 43  cases  proved  fatal. 

Cliinese  Population  in  niassacliusetts. 

The  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  Chinese 
in  Massachusetts  in  the  past  30  years,  ascertained 
at  census  periods,  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
statement:  1870,  87;  1880,  229;  1890,  984;  and  1900, 
2,968. 

Tobacco  Raising  in  massachusetts. 

In  1899,  according  to  the  latest  census  figures, 
tliere  were  1,009  farmers  engaged  in  tobacco  raising 
in  Massachusetts.  Tlie  product  aggregated  6,406,- 
570  pounds,  this  amount  being  cultivated  from 
3,827  acres,  the  average  being  1,674  pounds  per 
acre.  The  total  value  of  the  crop  was  $956,399. 
The  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Massachusetts  is  con- 
fined almost  wholly  to  the  valley  of  the  Connect- 
icut River,  comprising  the  counties  of  Hampden, 
Hampshire,  and  Franklin,  99  per  cent  of  the  total 
crop  being  raised  in  these  three  counties. 

Massachusetts  Savingrs  Banks. 

The  condition  and  progress  of  the  savings  banks 
of  Massachusetts,  figures  compiled  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commissioners  of  Savings  Banks,  may  be 
traced,  at  four  census  periods,  in  the  following 
tabular  statement : 


Classification. 

Census  Years— 

1870 

18S0 

Number  of  banks,  . 

139 

164 

Number   of  deposit  ac- 

counts,   .... 

488,797 

706,395 

Amount  of  deposits. 

$135,745,098 

$218,047,922 

Average  of  deposits  to 

each  account, 

$278 

$309 

Total  population,    . 

1,457,352 

1,783,086 

Deposit  per  capita, 

$93 

$122 

Census  Years  — 

1890 

1900 

Number  of  banks,  . 

179 

186 

Number  of  deposit  ac- 

counts,   .... 

1,083,817 

1,535,009 

Amount  of  deposits, 

S353,.592,937 

$540,403,687 

Average  of  deposits  to 

each  account, 

$326 

$352 

Total  population,    . 

2,2.38,943 

2,805,346 

Deposit  per  capita. 

$158 

$193 

I<abor  Organizations  in  Ketr  York. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State  of 
New  York  has  been  collecting  quarterly  reports 
from  the  State  labor  organizations  since  1897.  For 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  this  information,  the 
Bureau  supplies  blanks  to  the  secretary  of  each 
trades  union  who  distributes  them  to  the  individual 
members.  The  data  are  most  valuable  and  intei-- 
esting,  showing  the  membership,  hours  of  labor, 
rates  of  wages,  number  of  days  worked,  number  of 
unemployed  members,  and  cause  of  idleness  at 
four  periods  of  the  year. 

On  September  30, 1901,  there  were  1,881  labor  or- 
ganizations in  the  State,  with  a  total  membership 
of  276,141;  of  this  number,  261,523  were  men  and 
14,618  women.  The  largest  number  of  trades  union- 
ists were  engaged  in  the  building  trades  and  num- 
bered at  the  end  of  tlie  quarter  under  consideration 
85,401.  The  membership  in  the  other  trades  fol- 
lows: Clothing  and  Textiles,  41,883  (31,726  males 
and  10,157  females) ;  Metals,  Machinery,  etc.,  35,- 
562,  35,542  of  these  being  males;  Transportation, 
34,371,  of  which  number  only  three  were  females; 
Printing  Trades,  17,986  (17,080  males,  906  females) ; 
Tobacco,  10,210;  Food  and  Litjuors,  9,451  males; 
Theati-ical  and  Musical  occupations,  11,688  (11,179 
males,  509  females) ;  Woodworking  and  Furniture, 
8,260,  only  22  being  females ;  Restaurant  and  Retail 
Trade,  6,804  (6,302  males,  502  females) ;  Public  em- 
ployment, 8,142,  only  10  of  this  number  being  fe- 
males. There  were  6,383  male  unionists  engaged 
in  miscellaneous  occupations. 

At  the  end  .of  the  jquarter  under  consideration, 
18,617  trades  unionists  were  unemployed,  this  being 
6.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  The  unemploy- 
ment during  the  third  quarter  of  the  year  averaged 
8,340  persons,  or  three  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 
The  largest  amount  of  unemployment  occuired  in 
the  building  trades,  there  being  6,158  men  Idle  at 
the  end  of  the  quarter.  The  next  largest  amount 
of  unemployment  was  found  in  Clothing  and  Tex- 
tiles, unionists  idle  numbering  4,074;  in  Metals  and 
Machinery,  there  were  1,598  idle;  Transportation, 
1,584  idle;  Printing  and  Binding,  1,243;  while  in 
Theatrical  and  Musical  occupations  there  were 
1,724  persons  idle  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

The  cause  of  idleness  among  members  in  the 
building  trades  in  3,699  instances  was  due  to  lack 
of  work;  1,118  instances  to  lack  of  material;  369  on 
account  of  sti-ike  or  lockout;  324  due  to  sickness; 
294  on  account  of  weather  conditions ;  30  on  account 
of  old  age.  Of  the  4,074  unemployed  in  Clothing 
and  Textiles  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  2,021  were 
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idle  owing  to  lacli  of  worlc;  -267  on  caccoiint  of  sicli- 
ness;  82  due  to  old  age,  75  to  lack  of  material.  In 
Metals  and  Machinery,  987  trades  unionists  were 
idle  on  account  of  lack  of  work;  298  on  account  of 
strike  or  lockout;  109,  lack  of  material;  89,  sick- 
ness; 21,  old  age.  In  Transportation,  1,074  mem- 
bers were  idle  on  account  of  lack  of  work;  234 
owing  to  sickness;  while  in  146  cases  unemploy- 
ment was  due  to  strike  or  lockout.  In  the  Printing 
trades,  868  were  idle  on  account  of  lack  of  work; 
197  on  account  of  sickness;  123  owing  to  old  age. 
In  Theatrical  and  Musical  occupations,  idleness 
was  enforced  in  1,712  instances  on  account  of  lack 
of  work,  and  in  nine  cases  by  strike  or  lockout. 

The  average  number  of  days  worked  by  trades 
unionists  who  had  employment  in  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1901  was  70  for  males  and  66  for  females. 

The  largest  average  earnings  of  the  male  union- 
ists during  the  quarter  ending  September  30, 1901, 
were  $337  in  Theatrical  and  Musical  occupations, 
the  same  being  true  of  the  women,  the  average 
earnings  in  this  line  being  $432. 

About  300  of  the  labor  organizations  in'  New  York 
are  incorporated. 

Iiiflnsirial  Accidents  in  New  ITorii. 

The  total  number  of  accidents  reported  by  the 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishments  in 
the  State  of  New  Yoi'k  for  the  year  ending  Novem- 
ber 30, 1900,  was  2,365.  Of  this  number,  43  accidents 
proved  fatal,  224  were  of  a  serious  nature  althougli 
not  fatal,  while  2,098  were  slight  accidents. 

Free  Employment  Bnrean  of  New  Yorli. 

The  Free  Employment  Bureau  of  New  York  Stale 
had  5,732  applicants  for  employment  during  the 
year  1900.  Of  this  number,  2,157  were  males  and 
3,575  females.  Positions  were  secured  for  2,969  ap- 
plicants, 191  males  and  2,778  females  being  supplied 
with  work.  The  applicants  for  help  numbered 
3,526.  Of  tlie  total  number  of  applicants,  371  were 
illiterate,  11  being  males  and  360  females.  It  was 
found  that  most  of  the  illiterates  were  over  40  years 
of  age.  Of  tlie  total  number  of  females  applying 
to  the  Bureau  for  employment,  over  95  per  cent 
registered  for  positions  in  domestic  service.  — Bri- 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State  of  Neio  York, 

1900. 

Child  liabor. 

The  minimum  age  at  which  children  are  allowed 
to  work  in  factories  in  some  of  the  states  is  as  fol- 
lows: 10  years  of  age,  Vermont  and  Nebraska;  12 
years,  Maine,  New  Hampshire  (age  limit  raised  by 
the  Legislature  of  1901,  formerly  10  years),  Mary- 
land, North  Dakota,  California  (formerly  10),  West 
Virginia,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey  (for  boj's), 
Louisiana  (for  boys) ;  13  years,  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio;  14  years,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey  (for  girls),  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Colorado,  Mis- 
souri, Louisiana  (for  girls),  Tennessee,  (formerly 
12;  raised  by  Legislature  of  1901). 

Coal  Production  In  Illinois  in  1901. 

The  production  of  coal  in  Illinois  in  1901  was  by 
far  the  largest  of  any  one  single  year  in  the  mining 
history  of  the  State,  despite  tlie  fact  that  the  work- 
day had  been  shortened  two  hours  in  every  mine. 
The  average  value  of  the  product  was  also  larger 
than  ever  before.  The  total  output  of  the  mines 
for  tlie  year  1901  was  20,035,819  tons,  the  average 
value  of  all  grades  at  the  mine  being  $0.9543  per 
ton.  The  average  wage  paid  per  gross  ton  for 
hand  mining  was  $0,564,  the  average  number  of 


days  worked,  174,  while  the  average  number  of  all 
employes  was  44,143,  30,829  of  these  being  miners. 
There  were  101  men  killed  during  the  year,  leaving 
55  widows  and  139  minor  children.  Accidents  In 
mines  to  422  other  men  injured  them  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  not  to  permit  of  tlieir  working  for  one 
month  at  least.—  The.  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal,  New  York.    Feh.  7 ,  1902. 

Production  of  Turpentine. 

According  to  the  Twelfth  United  States  Census, 
the  total  amount  of  turpentine  produced  in  the 
United  States  for  1900  was  754,670  barrels,  valued 
at  $14,960,235.  The  production  of  rosin  was  2,563,087 
barrels,  representing  a  total  value  of  $5,129,268. 
Miscellaneous  products  included  tar,  pitch,  rosin 
oil,  and  were  valued  at  $255,385.  In  1900,  there 
were  18,090,582  gallons  of  spirits  of  turpentine  ex- 
l)orted  from  the  United  States,  valued  at  $8,554,922. 

Recent  I<abor  Iiegislatiou  in  Tennessee. 

In  accordance  with  the  law  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Tennessee,  in  1901,  employers  are  pro- 
hibited from  using  deception,  misrepresentation, 
or  false  advertising  in  procuring  employes.  The 
instance  of  a  strike,  lockout,  or  other  trouble  be- 
tween employer  and  employ^  must  be  stated  and 
condition  thoroughly  understood  by  the  employ^ 
before  being  hired. 

Employers'  I<iability  — -  Iiumber  Company. 

In  the  case  of  Scluis  r.s.  Powers-Simpson  Com^ 
pany,  recently  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Minnesota,  it  appeared  that  the  defendant  was  a 
corporation  organized  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing and  dealing  in  Lumber,  and  buying,  im- 
proving, selling  and  dealing  in  real  and  personal 
property  connected  with  the  lumbering  business. 
In  addition  thereto  and  in  connection  therewith  it 
owned  and  operated  what  is  called  a  logging  rail- 
road, which  was  equipped  with  four  locomotives 
and  a  number  of  logging  and  box  cars  used  in 
carrying  logs  from  the  pineries  to  the  sawmills 
owned  and  oi)crated  by  it.  It  did  not  follow  the 
business  of  a  common  carrier  of  passengers  and 
freight,  the  operation  of  the  road  being  limited  ex- 
clusively to  its  own  private  business,  but  its  ser- 
vants and  employes  engaged  in  the  operation  of 
its  trains  were  exposed  to  the  same  dangers  and 
risks  as  were  employes  of  railroad  corporations 
engaged  as  common  carriers.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state  held  that  section  701  of  the  General 
Statutes  of  1894,  known  as  the  "  Fellow-Servant 
Act,"  applied  to  the  defendant,  and  that  it  was 
liable  to  an  employe  engaged  in  the  operation  of 
tlie  railroad  for  injuries  caused  by  the  negligence 
of  a  co-employe  or  fellow-servant.  —  Bradstreet's, 
March  1,  1002. 

Employers'  liiability  —Interstate  Iiaw. 

The  Supreme  Coxirtof  Indiana  held,  in  the  recent 
case  of  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  Rail- 
road Company  vs.  Jones,  tliat  the  employers'  lia- 
bility act  of  that  state  had  no  extraterritorial 
effect;  that  a  railroad  employ^  injured  in  another 
state  l)y  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  in 
charge  of  an  engine  or  train  could  not  recover 
damages  by  virtue  of  any  provisions  of  that  act, 
and  that  it  would  be  presumed,  in  the  absence  of 
allegation  or  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  the  com- 
mon law  under  wliich  an  employer  was  not  liable 
for  injuries  to  a  workman  caused  by  the  negli- 
gence of  a  fellow-servant  was  in  force  in  Oliio.— 
nradstreeVs,  March  1,  1002. 
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BaildlnB  Aanociatlon  —  Preminms. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  West  Virginia 
held,  in  the  recent  case  of  Gray  vs.  Baltimore 
Building  and  Loan  Association,  that  while  a  build- 
ing association  may  fix  a  premium  payable  in  ad- 
vance or  in  iieriodical  instalments,  such  premium 
must  be  a  lump  sum,  certain  and  definite,  and  not 
a  percentage  payable  for  an  indefinite  time  at  fixed 
periods.  —  Dradstreet's,  March  1, 1902. 

Recent  Foreign  Censuses. 

England  and  Wales.  The  census  of  these  coun- 
tries  was  talien  April  1, 1901.  Population  was  32,- 
526,075,  including  15,721,728  males  and  16,804,347 
females.  The  increase  in  the  total  population  since 
1891  was  3,523,550,  or  12.17  per  cent.  Among  the 
Urban  Districts,  there  are  75  towns,  each  contain- 
ing more  than  50,000  inhabitants,  with  a  total  popu- 
lation of  14,500,273.  Population  of  Loudon  was 
4,.536,063. 

Scotland.  The  census  of  Scotland  was  taken  on 
April  1,  1901,  and  showed  a  total  population  of 
4,472,000 ;  of  these,  2,173,151  were  males  and  2,298,849 
females.  The  increase  in  10  years  was  446,.S53,  or 
11.09  percent. 

Ireland.  Population  in  1901  was  4,456,546,  a  de- 
crease of  five  per  cent  in  10  years. 

Italy.    Population  on  Feb.  10, 1901,  was  32,475,253. 

Germany.  Population  of  the  German  Empire, 
according  to  the  Census  taken  on  December  1, 1900, 
was  56,345,014  (27,731,067  males  and  28.613,947  fe- 
males)  against  52,279,901  in  1895  (25,661,250  males 
and  26,618,651  females),  the  increase  being  7.78  per 
cent. 

There  are  33  cities  of  more  than  100,000  inhabi- 
tants, aggregating  9, 108,000,  or  16.17  per  cent  of  total 
population.  Berlin,  on  December  1,  1900,  had  1,- 
884,151  inhabitants.  The  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  is  greater  in  Germany  than  in  any  Euro- 
pean country  except  Russia. 

Norway.  The  last  census  in  Norway  took  place 
on  December  3,  1900.  The  aggregate  population 
was  2,221,477,  comprising  1,.'5S5,724  rural  population 
and  635,753  population  of  cities.  The  emigi-ation 
from  Norway  in  1900  was  10,931,  of  which  6,873 
were  males,  and  4,058  were  females.  Of  the  total 
number  of  emigrants,  10,786,  or  nearly  99  per  cent, 
came  to  the  United  States. 

Switzerland.  According  to  provisional  census 
figures,  published  in  May,  1901,  the  population  of 
Switzerland  on  December  1,  1900,  was  3,327,207 
against  2,933,334  in  1888,  an  increase  of  393,873  or  13 
per  cent.  Emigration  decreased  from  8,000  emi- 
grants in  1889  to  2,500  emigrants  in  1899.  Not  count- 
ing persons  regularly  naturalized,  there  were,  in 
1888,  229,650  resident  foreigners,  and,  in  1900,  about 
389,000,  an  increase  of  1.59,350,  or  almost  70  per  cent. 

Denmark.  According  to  the  census  taken  in 
Denmark  in  1901,  the  total  population  was 2,449,540. 
Of  these,  1,193,448  were  males,  1,256,092  were  fe- 
males. This  shows  an  increase  of  277,160  over  the 
population  of  1890.  In  1901,  the  Inhabitants  of 
Copenhagen  numbered  378,235,  the  census  figures 
for  1890  for  this  city  being  312,859.  Statistics  show 
that  3,570  people  emigrated  from  Denmark  in  190O; 
2,120  of  these  being  males,  and  1,450  females.  Emi- 
gration to  the  United  States  included  3,253  people. 


Canada.  Census  of  Canada,  taken  March  31, 
1901,  shows  population  of  10,602,766  against  9,634,- 
310  in  1891 ;  the  increase  being  968,456  or  10.05  per 
cent. 

Industrial  Accidents  In  Oreat  Britain. 

The  total  number  of  workpeople  reported  as 
killed  by  accidents  during  December,  1901,  was  461. 
The  number  killed  in  railways,  mines,  quarries, 
shipping,  and  factories,  was  430,  in  a  total  number 
employed  of  5,607,310  persons.  In  addition  to  the 
fatal  accidents  there  were  8,637  persons  injured; 
7,580  being  injured  in  railways,  mines,  quarries, 
sliipping,  and  factories.  The  total  number  of  acci- 
dents during  the  j'ear  1901  was  98,658;  of  this  num- 
)jer,  4,200  persons  were  killed,  and  94,458  injured.  — 
Labour  Gazette,  London,  January,  1002. 

Creation  of  I<abor  Office  in  Italy. 

In  June,  1901,  a  bill  was  l)rought  forward  pro- 
viding for  the  creation  of  a  Labor  Office  and 
Superior  Labor  Council  in  Italy.  An  extensive 
study  was  made  of  similar  institutions  as  they  ex- 
isted in  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  the  United  States.  It 
was  proposed  that  the  Labor  Odice  should  publish 
monthly  bulletins,  all  local  authorities,  industrial, 
commercial,  agricultural,  and  workingmeu's  enter- 
prises and  associations  being  required  to  furnish 
any  information  which  the  Office  might  ask  of 
them.  In  January,  1902,  the  Italian  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  after  final  discussion  of  the  bill,  ac- 
cepted a  favorable  report,  and  determined  that  the 
Superior  Labor  Council  should  form  a  permanent 
commission  consisting  of  44  members.  The  Cham- 
ber also  expressed  a  desire  that  steps  should  be 
taken  by  the  Government  for  the  "  elaboration  of 
international  measures  to  protect  the  interests  and 
persons  of  workmen."  — /iM//e<j«  de  I' Office  du 
Travail.     Paris,  1901. 

InHurau«-c  aifuinHt  I'neiuploynient  iu 
Olient. 

At  a  session  held  April  10, 1900,  the  special  com- 
mission for  the  study  of  the  question  of  unemploy- 
ment in  Ghent  received  and  approved  the  text  of  a 
bill  favoring  insurance  against  unemployment. 
On  October  29,  1900,  the  Communal  Council  of 
Ghent,  by  32  out  of  34  votes,  adopted  the  bill  almost 
as  pi-esented. 

The  bill  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  spe- 
cial fund  to  be  devoted  to  insurance  against  un- 
employment, to  receive  three  grants  from  the 
communal  administration  of  Ghent,  payable  on 
January  1,  1901,  1902,  and  1903.  The  amount  of 
these  grants  was  not  stipulated,  but  20,000  francs 
($3,860)  a  year  was  recommended  as  necessary  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  work,  even  should  the 
trades  unions  co-operate  fully.  The  Inll  provided 
that  the  Fund  should  be  administered  by  a  commit- 
tee of  six  appointed  by  the  communal  officials,  the 
expense  of  administration  being  borne  by  the  city; 
that  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  committee 
should  be  increased  by  subscriptions,  gifts,  etc.; 
that  the  Funds  should  be  used  to  Increase  the  in- 
demnity granted  by  trade  unions  to  unemployed 
members  and  to  supplement  individual  savings 
used  in  case  of  unemployment;  that  strikes  and 
lockouts  and  their  consequences,  sickness  and 
physical  incapacity  for  labor  should  not  be  causes 
for  granting  aid  from  the  Fund;  that  trades  unions 
desiring  to  participate  in  the  Fund  must  render 
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detailed  monthly  account  of  the  number  and 
amount  of  indemnities  paid  by  them  and  must 
make  an  annual  statement  of  conditions;  that 
workingmen  not  members  of  trades  unions  par- 
ticipating in  the  Fund  might  participate  in  a  spe- 
cial savings  fund  established  to  aid  in  case  of 
uuemploynieut,  these  persons  being  allowed  to  de- 
posit, as  maximum,  50  francs  ($9.65)  which  could 
be  withdrawn  only  in  case  of  unemployment;  any 
unemployed  person  who  should  refuse  possible 
employment  would  thereby  forfeit  the  i-ight  to 
participate.  The  bill  also  provided  that  the  com- 
mittee should  have  power  to  establish  the  rate 
governing  aid  in  any  month;  and  that  when  the 
grants  made  by  the  city  and  all  other  sources  of 
revenue  should  have  been  exhausted,  the  Fund 
and  the  committee  should  cease  to  exist  unless  both 
were  continued  by  authority  of  the  Communal 
Council. 

Immediately,  trades  unions  of  Ghent  began  to 
develop  their  mutual  aid  features  and  to  revise 
their  statutes,  adapting  them  to  the  new  regulation. 

In  March,  1901,  the  Communal  Council,  after  pro- 
tracted discussion,  voted  the  Fund  an  annual  grant 
of  10,000  francs  ($1,930).  Later  the  administrative 
council  of  the  Fund  determined  that  the  Fund 
should  become  operative  in  August,  1901;  the  rate 
of  aid  for  the  month  of  August  was  fixed  for  all 
participants  at  50  per  cent,  the  maximum  amount 
being  one  franc  ($0,193)  per  day. 

On  December  31,  1901,  28  trades  unions  were  par- 
ticipating in  the  Fund;  the  rate  of  aid  had  been 
maintained  at  50  per  cent  except  in  case  of  com- 
plete suspension  of  work  in  a  shop  or  factory,  in 
which  case  the  rate  had  been  reduced  to  30  per  cent. 
During  the  first  four  months  of  its  activity,  the 
Fund  rendered  aid  to  1,556  persons.  —  Revue  du 
Travail,  Brussels-,  1901. 

Strikes  Jiuci   liOckoiits  iii   Frauco   iu   1901. 

The  total  number  of  dillicultios  inaugurated  in 
France  iu  1901  was  501.  Tlie  approximate  number 
of  persons  involved  was  83,702.  In  92  cases,  the 
strike  or  lockout  was  successful;  in  169  cases, 
compromise  was  eflfected,  there  being  192  failures. 
There  were  453  settlements  of  strikes  in  1901,  this 
number  including  strikes  begun  previous  to  this 
year.  —  Bulletin  de  I'  Office  du  Travail,  Paris,  Jan. 
to  Dec,  1901. 

Factory  Inspection  in  Amsterdam. 

Reports  were  received  from  3,821  manufacturing 
establishments  in  Amsterdam  in  1899,  in  which 
10,446  children  between  12  and  16  years  of  age  were 
employed.  Of  this  number,  6,715  were  boys,  and 
3,781  were  girls.  The  women  employed  over  16 
years  of  age  numbered  5,331.  During  the  year,  316 
cases  of  infraction  of  the  law  regarding  employment 
of  women  and  minors  were  reported.  The  acci- 
dents reported  to  employes  in  the  discharge  of 
duty  during  the  year  1899  numbered  969,  of  which 
963  applied  to  men  and  six  to  women.  Death  re- 
sulted in  17  cases,  permanent  incapacity  in  23,  and 
temporary  incapacity  in  929.  Of  the  injured,  213 
persons  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
chines and  iron  goods,  190  in  shipbuilding,  anil 
125  iu  the  building  trades.  Of  the  persons  injured, 
63  were  under  16  years  of  age.  In  479  cases,  aid 
(equal  to  the  whole  or  a  part  of  wages)  was  fur- 
nished by  the  employer;  in  108  cases  by  emplo3"er8' 
insurance;  in  172,  by  mutual  aid  funds;  in  13,  by 
other  insurance ;  and  in  110,  from  combinations  of 


these  sources;  in  69  instances  no  aid  was  received. 
—  Amsterdam  Statistisch  Jaarboek,  1S90. 

Strikes  in  Oenmark, 

During  the  year  1900  there  were  82  strikes  in 
Denmark,  involving  7,098  strikers  with  a  loss  of 
235,877  days'  employment.  Eighteen  strikes  were 
settled  by  conciliation,  and  four  by  arbitration. — 
Statistisk  Aarhog ,  1901.    Denmark. 

Strikes  in  Austria,  1900. 

There  were  303  labor  disputes  reported  in  Axistria 
in  1900,  involving  about  105,200  strikers;  61  strikes 
affecting  4,891  strikers  succeeded ;  136  disputes  in- 
involving  89,921  strikers  were  compromised,  while 
106  strikes  (10,316  persons  affected)  failed.  Of  the 
total  number  of  strikers,  74.95  per  cent  were  en- 
gaged in  mining,  and  11.42  per  cent  in  textile  in- 
dustries. As  to  the  duration  of  the  disputes,  55.12 
per  cent  of  the  strikes  lasted  five  days  or  less,  and 
18.48  per  cent  between  six  and  ten  days.  The  cause 
of  the  strike  in  50.17  per  cent  of  the  cases  was  for 
change  in  wages,  and  in  22.77  per  cent  for  change 
in  hours  of  labor.  —  Die  Arbeitseinstellungen  und 
Aussperrungen  in  Osierreich  udhrend  des  Jahres 
1900.     Vienna,  1901. 

Strikes  anil  liOckouts  in  Belgium  in  1901. 

The  total  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  reported 
in  1901  was  102,  involving  about  14,000  persons.  The 
results  of  the  disputes  were  as  follows :  Success, 
15;  compromise,  15;  failures,  71.  The  total  num- 
ber of  settlements  during  the  year  was  101,  this 
number  including  the  settlement  of  some  strikes 
begun  prior  to  1901.  —  lievue  du  Travail,  Brussels, 
Jan.  to  Dec,  1901. 

Wages  in  Norway. 

Statistics  of  wages  in  cities  of  Norway  were  com- 
piled in  1895.  The  yearly  average  wage  of  male 
domestics  was  $71.55,  that  of  females,  $27.  The 
daily  wage  of  laborers  was  61  cents  for  males,  and 

35  cents  for  females.  Mechanics  averaged  76  cents 
a  day;  male  spinners,  66  cents  per  day;  female 
spinners, 35 cents;  printers, 77  cents  daily;  masons, 
$1.04  per  day.  The  daily  wage  of  house  carpenters 
was  77  cents,  ship  carpenters,  71  cents;  male  weav- 
ers received  75  cents  per  day,  and  female  weavers, 

36  cents.  —  Statistisk  Aarbog,  1901.    Norway. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Kiatv  in  Sweden. 

The  following  are  the  main  provisions  of  a  Work- 
men's Compensation  (for  Accidents)  Law  passed 
by  the  Swedish  Parliament  on  April  24th,  1901,  and 
signed  by  the  King  on  July  5th  of  the  same  year. 
The  law  is  to  come  into  force  at  a  date  to  be  fixed 
by  tlie  King,  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  tlie 
Royal  Insurance  Institute,  which  is  to  be  created 
for  the  purposes  of  the  law. 

The  Act  gives  to  every  workman,  whether  jour- 
neyman or  foreman,  employed  in  an  industry  to 
which  its  provisions  apply,  the  riglit  to  receive 
from  his  employer  compensation  for  personal  in- 
jury caused  by  accident  arising  out  of  his  employ- 
ment other  than  injury  caused  by  his  own  wilful 
act  or  gross  carelessness,  or  by  the  wilful  act  of 
another  person,  not  being  a  person  having  control 
or  exercising  supervision  over  the  work  in  (jues- 
tion. 

The  industries,  to  which  the  Act  applies,  include 
timber-felling,  and  other  operations  of  forestry, 
sawing,  lumber  yards,  the  ice  trade,  turf-cutting, 
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mining,  and  quarrying,  brickmaking,  smelting,  and 
other  trades  (not  being  handicrafts)  having  for 
their  raw  material  some  mineral  product,  factories 
of  every  kind,  shipbuilding,  distilling,  brewing, 
baking,  butchering,  dairying  and  corn-milling,  so 
far  as  these  several  industries  are  carried  on  upon 
lines  analogous  to  the  factory  system,  printing, 
tlie  manufacture  of  explosives,  chimney-sweeping, 
timber-floating,  the  loadingand  unloadingof  goods, 
railways,  and  tramways,  the  building  trades  (in- 
cluding road-making  and  hydraulic  engineering), 
rock  blasting,  excavations,  etc.,  paving  work,  ma- 
sonry, carpentry,  roofing,  gas,  water  and  electric 
supply  installation,  sewer  construction,  also  all 
operations  carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing, transmitting,  or  distributing  electric  energy, 
and  all  gas  and  water  distribution  work.  In  case 
any  industry  of  the  classes  just  enumerated  shall 
be  carried  on  by  the  State  or  a  Municipality  by  way 
of  trade,  the  State  or  the  Municipality  concerned 
stands  under  the  same  obligation  to  its  emiiloyes 
under  the  Law  as  all  other  employers. 

The  compensation  payable  under  the  Law  is  as 
follows : 

(1)  If  the  injury  is  one  entailing  incapacity, 
whether  total  or  partial,  lasting  more  than  60  days, 
Is.  V/3<\.  per  day  from  the  expiration  of  that  period 
until  recovery,  or  until  the  incapacity  is  shown  to 
be  permanent,  or  death  ensues. 

(■2)  In  case  of  permanent  incapacity,  total  or  par- 
tial, an  annual  allowance  of  £16  13s.  4d.  in  tlie 
former  event,  and  in  the  latter  an  allowance  of 
smaller  amount,  corresponding  with  the  degree 
of  incapacity,  no  allowance,  however,  to  be  pay- 
able unless  the  man's  cai)acity  has  been  reduced 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  10  per  cent. 

(3)  In  case  of  death  resulting  from,  and  taking 
place  within  two  years  from  the  occurrence  of 
the  accident;  (a)  a  sum  of  £3  6s.  8d.  for  funeral 
expenses  and  (b)  an  allowance  to  the  widow,  until 
re-marriage,  of  £(i  13s.  4d.  per  year,  and  an  allow- 
ance to  each  child  of  £3  68.  8d.  per  year,  until  the 
age  of  15  years.  But  if  all  these  allowances  to- 
gether would  exceed  £16  13s.  4d.,  then  they  must 
abate  ratably,  so  as  not  to  exceed  that  amount. 

Pi-ovision  is  made  in  the  Act  for  tlie  establish- 
ment of  a  Royal  Insurance  Institute,  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  State.  The  employer  will  have  the 
right  to  insure  himself  against  his  liability  under 
the  Law  with  this  Institute.  But  in  the  event  of  the 
injured  workman  being  entitled  to  an  allowance 
or  other  beneflt  from  a  fund  maintained  entirely 
or  mainly  by  contributions  from  his  employer;  or 
in  the  event  of  the  workman  being  insured,  at  the 
cost  of  his  employer,  otherwise  than  with  the 
Royal  Insurance  Institute,  the  employer  will  have 
the  right  to  setoff  tlie  amounts  paid  to  the  work- 
man in  respect  of  such  allowance,  benefit,  or  in- 
surance, against  his  lialiilities  under  the  Law.  A 
similar  set-off  is  allowed  for  any  compensation  paid 
by  the  employer  under  the  general  law,  or  in  pur- 
suance of  any  special  arrangement.  If  any  com- 
pensation be  payalile  to  the  injured  workman  by  a 
person  other  than  the  employer,  then,  to  the  extent 
of  any  compensation  paid  under  the  Law,  the  em- 
ployer will  liave  the  right  to  receive  tlie  amount  so 
payable,  in  the  place  of  tlie  injured  man. 

With  regard  to  contracting-out,  no  agreement 
betvFcen  employer  and  employed  with  regard  to 
compensation  in  substitution  for  that  which  the 
Law  provides  will  have  any  legal  validity  unless  it 
is  in  writing,  and  is  made  under  a  scheme  approved 
by  the  Royal  Insurance  Institute,  whose  approval 


will  not  be  granted,  if,  on  examination,  this  insti- 
tute is  of  opinion  that  the  scheme  is  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  the  workpeople  concerned. 

The  Law  contains  provisions  allowing  employers 
in  industries  outside  its  scope  to  insure  their  work- 
people voluntarily  with  the  Royal  Institute,  and 
enabling  any  workman,  whether  the  industry  iu 
which  he  is  employed  be  or  be  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  Law,  to  insure  himself  against  accident  with 
that  Institute.  —  Labour  Gazette,  London,  January, 
1002. 

Proposed  Employers*  friability  aud  CO' 
operative  Insurance  in  Maryland. 

A  bill  relating  to  employers'  liability,  and  also 
providing  for  the  insurance  of  workingmcu  in 
certain  occupations,  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  of  Maryland  by  Senator  Lewis. 

The  bill  is  entitled  an  Act  to  create  a  Co-operative 
Insurance  Fund,  to  be  maintained  by  both  em- 
ployers and  employes  iu  certain  perilous  occu- 
jiations,  such  as  mining,  quarrying,  railroading, 
buil<ling  and  excavating. 

It  provides  that  any  corporation,  company,  part- 
nersliip,  association,  individual  or  Individuals  en- 
gaged in  the  liusiness  of  ojierating  any  coal  or  clay 
mine,  quarry,  railroad,  street  railroad,  trolley  road, 
and  any  incorporated  town,  city  or  county  in  the 
Stateengaged  in  the  work  of  constructingany  sewer, 
excavation  or  other  jiliysical  structure  (or  the  con- 
tractor or  contractors  therefor)  in  addition  to  their 
respective  common  law  and  other  lial)ility,  shall 
be  liable  in  law,  rcsiiectively,  to  the  administrator, 
administrators,  executor  or  executors,  of  any  em- 
ploye engaged  in  the  above-named  occupations, 
in  the  event  of  the  death  of  such  employe,  for  the 
damages  arising  and  llowing  from  the  death  of 
such  employe  when  sucli  death  is  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  any  employer  in  the  above-named 
oc(;upation  or  by  the  negligence  of  any  agent  or 
other  cmi)Ioye  of  such  employer;  and  if  it  appears 
tliat  such  death  was  caused  l)y  the  joint  or  col- 
lective negligence  of  such  employer,  or  his  agent, 
or  other  employes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  con- 
tributing negligence  of  the  deceased  employe  on 
the  other  hand,  then  the  employer  shall  be  liable 
for  such  proiiorlion  of  the  damages  as  the  jury,  or 
the  Court  sitting  as  a  jury,  shall  II nd  to  be  the  pro- 
portion of  negligence  of  the  defendant,  or  of  its  or 
his  agent  or  other  employes  contributing  to  the 
cause  of  such  death. 

It  is  |)rovided,  however,  that  no  employer,  town, 
city  or  county  (or  contractor  or  contractors  there- 
for) shall  be  liable  if  the  said  employer,  city,  town 
or  county  (or  contractor  or  contractors  tlierefor) 
shall  pay  the  following  annual  sums  in  advance 
into  the  hands  of  the  Insurant^e  Commissioner  of 
the  State  of  Maryland,  in  monthly  instalments: 
First.  Every  employer  engaged  in  coal  or  clay 
mining  or  quarrying  shall  pay  the  annual  sum  of 
one  dollar  and  eighty  cents  for  every  person  em- 
ployed and  working  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 
Second.  Every  employer  engaged  in  operating 
any  steam  railroad  shall  pay  the  annual  sum  of 
three  dollars  for  every  person  employed  by  it  re- 
siding in  the  State  of  Maryland.  Third.  Every 
employer  engaged  in  the  business  of  oiicratiug  any 
street  railway  or  trolley  road  shall  pay  the  annual 
sum  of  sixty  cents  for  each  i^erson  employed  by 
it  within  the  State  of  Maryland.  Fourth.  Every 
town,  city  or  county  (or  the  contractor  or  contrac- 
tors therefor)  shall  pay  such  annual  sum  of  money 
for  each  person  employed  iu  the  work  of  construct- 
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ing  any  sewer,  excavation  or  other  physical  struct- 
ure, as  the  said  Insurance  Commissioner  shall 
adjudge  to  be  necessary  to  insure  such  employes 
in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  in  the  event  of 
death  in  such  employment,  considering  the  occu- 
pation or  trade  risk  involved;  provided,  however, 
that  any  employer,  town,  city  or  county  (or  con- 
tractor therefor)  may  deduct  from  the  wages  of 
their  respective  employes  a  sum  not  exceeding 
one-half  of  the  amount  payable  to  said  Insurance 
Commissioner  under  the  Act,  and  make  such  de- 
duction by  weekly,  monthly  or  other  periodic  in- 
stalments, provided  further,  that  no  party  liable 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  shall  be  entitled  to 
take  advantage  of  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
insurance  fund,  unless  the  said  party  sliall  on  the 
fust  Jloiiday  of  each  month  make  a  rei)ort  under 
oatli  to  the  Insurance  Commissioner  aforesaid, 
stating  the  number  of  persons  employed  iu  this 
State  in  the  respective  occupations  covered  by  the 
Act,  during  the  preceding  month  (even  if  only  em- 
ployed for  a  fraction  of  said  month),  and  the  esti- 
mated number  to  be  employed  during  the  month 
of  such  report,  and  shall  pay  to  tlie  said  Insurance 
Commiesioner  tlic  proper  montlily  instalment  for 
each  person  employed  during  such  month  making 
up  for  any  shortage  in  the  payment  for  the  pre- 
ceding month.  It  is  also  made  unlawful  for  auy 
person,  employer,  employe,  corporation  or  part- 
nership to  make  any  contract  evading  or  avoiding 
or  affecting  the  full  legal  ofTect  of  the  Act. 

It  is  made  the  iluty  of  the  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner of  the  State  to  receive  and  care  for  all  such 
sums  of  money  or  insui-ance  premiums,  and  to 
keep  a  distinct  fund  therefor  to  be  known  as  the 
Employers  and  Employes'  Co-operative  Insurance 
Fund,  and  the  bond  of  such  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner shall  be  liable  for  such  fund,  and  It  shall  be 
his  duty  to  keep  accurate  accounts  of  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  such  money,  and  full  statis- 
tics of  the  operation  of  this  function  of  this  depart- 
ment. In  the  event  of  the  desith  of  an  employe 
insured  under  the  Act,  who  shall  have  come  to  his 
or  her  death  in  the  course  of  the  emi)loyment  and 
by  causes  arising  therein  (provided  such  death 
shall  not  have  occurred  at  a  period  longer  than  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  injury),  then  the  Insur- 
ance Commissioner  upon  lieing  satisfied  by  ade- 
quate evidence  of  such  death  shall  pay  to  the 
administrator  or  executor  of  the  deceased,  or  unto 
the  widow  or  husband  or  children  of  the  deceased, 
as  the  said  Insurance  Commissioner  shall  deem 
wisest  for  the  defendants  if  there  be  any,  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  shall  i)ay  such  in- 
demnilication  for  no  other  reason  or  cause  whatso- 
ever. 

The  Insurance  Commissioner  is  also  to  have 
plenary    power   to    deterndne  all  disputed  cases 


which  may  arise  in  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  and  to  regulate  from  year  to 
year  the  rates  or  premiums  payable  in  order  to 
l)re8erve  the  insurance  fund  and  pay  the  death  in- 
demnilication. 

If  any  party  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
shall  consider  that  he  is  making  better  provisions 
on  the  whole  for  the  workman  employed,  either  by 
way  of  payments  in  case  of  death,  injury,  sickness 
or  old  age  or  all  combined  and  is  contributing  more 
in  such  manner  to  the  said  workman  than  he  would 
be  obliged  to  do  under  the  insurance  provisions 
of  the  Act,  then  the  party  may  make  application  to 
the  Insurance  Commissioner  to  be  absolutely  re- 
leased and  exonerated  from  all  liability  imposed 
by  virtue  of  the  Act  and,  after  the  proceedings 
prescribed  by  the  Act,  if  his  contention  is  sus- 
tained to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner,  he 
may  be  released  from  thejn-ovisions  of  the  Act. 

The  Insurance  Commissioner  is  also  empowered 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Act,  except  the  pro- 
visions defining  the  liability  of  employers,  to  other 
industrial  or  manual  occupations  in  this  State,  fix- 
ing such  rates,  terms, conditions,  (lualificalions  and 
limitations  as  he  may  adjudge  prudent. 

The  Act,  if  passed,  is  to  take  efl'ect  upon  the  first 
day  of  July  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  two. 

TIic  Cmxly  Intlustry  iu  Frauce. 

France  annually  jiroduces  about  65,000,000  kilo- 
grams (143,2911,000  pounds)  of  chocolate  and  bon- 
bons in  about  equal  quantities.  During  the  year 
1900-01  the  production  amounted  to  66,138,000  pounds 
of  bonbons  and  77,161,000  pounds  of  chocolate,  the 
average  price  being  3  to  4  francs  {bS  to  77  cents) 
per  kilogram  (2.2  pounds).  Only  about  one-tenth 
of  this  quantity  is  exported.  The  chief  centres  of 
manufacture  are  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and  Lyons. 
There  are  also  chocolate  factories  at  Blois,  Lille, 
and  Amiens,  and  a  factory  for  candled  fruit  at 
Clermont-Ferrand.  "  Marrous  glaces"  are  mostly 
prepared  in  the  Ardfeclie,  Gard,  Rhone,  and  Cantal. 
French  producers  complain  of  the  high  duties  on 
sugar  and  cocoa.  The  latter  pays  104  francs 
($20.07)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds),  and  sugar 
60  francs  ($11.68)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds). 
Allowing  for  the  waste  in  the  preparation  of  the 
bean,  the  cocoa  really  pays  IS.")  francs  ($26.05)  per 
100  kilograms  (220  pounds).  In  France  the  kilo- 
gi-am  (2.2  pounds)  of  chocolate  confectionery  pays 
95  centimes  (18.3  cents)  in  duty  alone.  Quite  one- 
half  of  the  total  consumption  of  chocolates  and 
bonbons  in  France  takes  place  in  December  and 
January,  the  French  people  spending  something 
like  100,000,000  francs  ($19,300,000)  in  two  months 
on  confectionery,  and  every  year  this  figure  grows. 
—  liradslreet's,  March  1,  lOO'J. 
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